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THE SITING OF 


CLASSICAL GREEK TEMPLES 


RICHARD STILLWELL 


Note: The four principal articles of this issue comprised the pro- 
gram Greek and Roman Buildings in Their Settings arranged by 
Karl Lehmann and given under his chai:manship at the 1954 annual 
meeting of the Society of Architectural Historians held at Phila- 
delphia. 


FROM THE eighteenth century to the present day an in- 
evitable Romantic essence has clung about Greek temples. 
It is a Romanticism of distant time, of the very nature of 
the sites where the ruins stand, and of the picturesque 
quality of the ruins themselves. No one rounding the high 
promontory of Sunium escapes the Byronic touch as the 
wind-scoured columns gleam above the cliff; the temples 
of Poseidonia bulk solidly on the flat plain which skirts the 
bay of Salerno; Bassae traces a contrastingly ordered col- 
onnade against the savage hills of Arcadia and from far 
off the Parthenon crowns the steep rock which rises out of 
sprawling modern Athens. 

It takes an effort to look past these visual experiences and 
only with much research and no little uncertainty can we 
restore things as they were when the Greeks created them. 
Not until this has been done, however, and some picture 
built up with the aid of painful archaeological piecing- 
together can we speculate on the Greek approach to the 
work. It is all too easy to invent a subjective interpretation 
and all too hard to interpret facts the right way. 

I do not propose here to advance much in the way of new 
theory, nor to cover the field with any degree of thorough- 
ness. I hope only to suggest some observations which 
should be kept in mind in the course of more thorough 
study. 

We must first of all think of a temple as a shrine rather 
than as a place of worship in the usually accepted sense; 
sacrifices to the gods were made on the altar which lay in 
front of the temple. The building itself was thought of as 
the House of the God, a shelter for the cult statue, and with 
an anthropomorphic concept of deity this is inevitable. But 
the house association is no ordinary one. We can trace it 
back to the concept of the house of the chief, the Great One, 
belonging to the remote ages when northern tribes came 
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into Greece in the beginning of the second millenium before 
Christ. 

It is a commonplace to think of the great megarons of the 
Achaian chieftans, Tiryns, Mycenae, or Pylos, but these are 
not the ancestors of the Greek temple; rather, they stem 
from a common prototype with porch, main room, and 
often a thalamos behind, which in some classic temples is 
recalled in the form of an adyton. Some of these early 
houses were apsidal, as at Thermon, or as in certain terra- 
cotta models found by Humphry Payne at Perachora. The 
type is perpetuated in classic times, usually with buildings 
that have a chthonic association, as at Delphi, or at Corinth 
where a small oracular temple stands at the edge of the 
market place near a sacred spring. But the classic temple 
as we know it from archaic times was a rectangular build- 
ing. Its development and the many problems associated 
with it are fascinating but do not concern us here. 

The problem is the location of the buildings and their 
relations to their surroundings. The appropriateness of the 
high place is indicated even in Vitruvius (I, vii) where he 
states that for Jupiter, Juno and Minerva the sites are to 
be distributed on high ground, to Mercury, however, in the 
forum, to Mars outside the walls, and to Venus near the 
harbor. That this principle was not invariably followed by 
the Greeks is certain, but for temples to gods who were 
thought of in human form (as certain heroes in Homer are 
often, by reverse analogy, spoken of as “god-like”) one 
would normally expect to find them on a rise of ground. 
The very fact that at Athens a temple on the Acropolis re- 
placed, we suppose, the traditional great hall of the Myce- 
naean kings, is perhaps sufficient illustration. 

But we do not find that temples stood alone and unpro- 
tected. A wall surrounded the temenos, the sacred area, and 
within it other buildings might and did occur, just as in 
the late bronze age the megaron formed the center of a 
complex which had its surrounding wall, gates, propylaea, 
and the necessary approaches. The very fact that a high 
place is chosen makes direct, axial approach difficult and, 
from a defense point of view, unwelcome. This feature ex- 
tends in a notable degree to the temples of the archaic and 
developed times wherever they occupied the sites of earlier, 
revered, or sacred buildings. An exception to this might 
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be noted in the case of some of the colonial cities of Magna 
Graecia where the temples, as at Poseidonia, or at Selinus, 
stand either on a plain, or on a rather broad, level plateau. 
We do not know precisely why the Selinus temples were lo- 
cated just where they are and the city plan, which is of 
considerably later date than Temple C, at least, may have 
been adjusted to the already existing buildings. 

A feature common to Greek temples is their isolation. 
One can move freely around them. We may note a similar 
isolation at Tiryns, where the great megaron with the 
smaller one alongside are, save by accidental accretion, left 
free on all sides. The isolation of temples is not caused by 
the fact that in later times peristyles were placed around 
them, for even when in early stages there was no such fea- 
ture the small, house-like shrines appear to have been en- 
tirely free standing. 

Another familiar feature is that in nearly every case that 
can be cited a temple is placed in such a relation to its ap- 
proach that the first complete view which is obtained, save 
from a great distance, is an oblique one, showing two sides 
of the building. The axial approach, until one actually goes 
to enter the building, is virtually non-existent. Doubtless, 


since the greater usually controls the less, we should say _ 


that this arrangement is effected by the placing of the en- 
trance to the temenos. 

Before going farther it might be well to lay down certain 
principles which appear fundamental: 

First, high ground. This assures that a temple may be 
seen well from a distance, but the governing factors in the 
choice are presumably terrain and tradition, working to- 
gether, and not necessarily the idea of displaying the build- 
ing from afar. 

Second, that as one approaches, the temple is largely or 
entirely obscured, whether by terrain, or by a surrounding 
wall, or by other buildings. 





Fic. 1. Aigina. Sanctuary of Aphaia. Plan of the 
Archaic Period. (Welter, Aigina) 





Third, that it is only after entering the gateway to the 
temenos that the building can again be seen. 

Fourth, that it will always be seen at an angle so that its 
three-dimensional quality becomes at once apparent. This 
has a natural corollary when we recall the highly three- 
dimensional quality of Greek sculpture. 

Fifth, that it is the definite, concise form of the building 
which is emphasized by the process of isolating it in space, 
a space to which no definitely recognizable geometric form 
is given. To be sure one may become conscious of an ir- 
regular space and hence, perhaps, made more aware of the 
perfect harmony of the building itself. Again a corollary 
may be taken from classical Greek sculpture where in 
reliefs there seldom if ever is any background save a wholly 
abstract one. The setting of figures in a scene, whether 
architectural or natural, belongs to a later age and goes 
along with the formalizing of the spaces that are a part of 
Hellenistic planning. 

Sixth, and last, is a principle so well known that it need 
scarcely be mentioned: orientation, in which practically 
every Greek temple, Bassae excepted, faces east or slightly 
north of east so that the rising sun may, at the proper 
season, shine on the cult image. 

We may now turn to some actual examples. 

The first will be the Temple of Aphaia at Aigina. The il- 
lustration (Fig. 1) is from Gabriel Welter’s book, Aigina 
(1938) , Fig. 59. The later temple, of the early fifth century, 
is built over a still earlier building, but it is easy to see that 
in both periods the relation between propylaea and temple 
and altar were essentially the same, although there was a 
marked change in the orientation. Entering the gateway 
the temple lay in diagonal view to the left, the altar to the 
right, and at almost an equal angle of vision. 

Corinth in the sixth century does not, unhappily, tell us 
too much and thus far no remains of a still earlier temple 
have come to light below the present one. Here the location 
is on a ridge of rock which bounds the northern side of the 
agora, greatly enlarged in Hellenistic and Roman times, 





Fic. 2. Corinth. Temple of Apollo. (Blouet) 
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but the southeast angle of the temple terrace shows the re- 
mains of a stair which led up to it and was, so far as it is 
possible to determine, the early approach. Here again, al- 
though the temple dominated the little valley that led down 
from the fountain of Peirene, it is fairly clear that no at- 
tempt was made to establish an axial approach and that, 
perhaps through mere convenience, an angular approach 
was chosen. The view of the temple may be imagined from 
an old engraving taken when there were more columns 
standing than is the case today (Fig. 2). 

Two of the great religious sites of the Hellenic world are 
Olympia and Delphi. At the sanctuary of Apollo the ruins 
of the latest temple occupy the same site as the earlier, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the approach was ever 
radically different. Here the winding ramp is inevitable, 
but the entrance is placed at the southeast corner (Fig. 3) 
where the temple, rising high on its terrace, is seen at an 
oblique angle. As one labors under a hot sun up the Sacred 
Way the temple disappears behind one or another of the 
many small treasuries which line the approach, only to 
show again at a bend of the road and once more be cut off 
by the terrace on which it stood. It is not until the last turn, 
as we pause to take breath (which perhaps the ancients 
never needed to do), that the entire building, now at close 
range, appears. Here the view is almost head on and the 
ramp that leads to the entrance lies before us. But we may 
admit that the peculiar nature of the site made anything in 
the way of formal planning, save for purely practical con- 
siderations, a virtual impossibility. 

Olympia presents a different case, however, for here we 
are dealing with a fairly level area. The “high place” ele- 
ment is not involved, and surely here we may expect a 
greater degree of latitude for the architect to set his build- 
ing. Certainly a restored elevation of the sanctuary, the 
kind of thing with which building committees are presented 
nowadays, shows that such an aspect formed no part of the 
Greek scheme. The old Temple of Hera once housed a statue 
of Zeus as well as that of his divine consort, but when Libon 





Fic. 3. Delphi. Plan of the sanctuary of Apollo. (Poulson, Delphi) 


laid out the new temple in the second quarter of the fifth 
century he had fairly ample space for his selection of a 
site, and what he achieved in the way of relating the temple 
to the main entrance may be faintly suggested in the draw- 
ing (Fig. 4). The oblique view is obvious, but if we look 
at the plan (Fig. 5) we are tempted to see still more; the 
Temple of Zeus is pushed westward far enough so as not to 
cover the view of the Heraeum. It may be pure accident 
that the tall shaft of the Nike of Paeonios falls at the angle 
of the temple and does not cut through it. There was nothing 
to prevent the temple being placed farther to the north, save 
that had this been done the view (Fig. 6) from the south- 
west entrance would probably have obscured the Heraeum ; 
one hesitates to go farther than this. Doxiades, in an inter- 
esting thesis (Raumordnung in Griechischer Stadte, Heidel- 
berg, 1937), attempts to postulate a series of angles or 
cones of vision, based for the most part on a 30-60 degree 
relationship; it is a theory akin to some of those which 
derive Greek proportions from mathematical or geometric 
formulae. 

If anywhere in the Greek world of the period under con- 
sideration we may expect to find the application of optical 
refinements with regard to the placing of buildings it 
should be on the Acropolis at Athens. Let us see what there 
is. 

The actual location of the three principal temples would 
appear to be of respectable antiquity—possibly the Parthe- 
non itself is to be excepted. We are not sure of the location 
of the palace hall of the early rulers of Athens. Some 
archaeologists have seen it under the foundations of the 
Peisistratid temple of the sixth century, and it is a fairly 
likely place. Lester Holland (“Erechtheum Papers,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Archaeology, 28 [1924]) has shown that 
there was a sanctuary of Athena Polias under a portion of 
the later Erechtheum. The siting of the Parthenon was es-- 





Fic. 4. Olympia. Restored view of the Temple of Zeus from 
main entrance. ( Doxiades, Raumordnung in Griechischer Stadte) 
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tablished in the decade between 490-480 B.C., the im- 
mediate predecessor of the building that all the world 
knows so well, but according to Dinsmoor (AJA, 51 
[1947], 109-151) ihere was a still earlier temple under 
that, now entirely covered by the massive foundations. We 
know as yet too little about this grandfather of the Parthe- 
non to be able to say how fully visible it was from the south, 
but we may be quite sure that from the west, where the ap- 
proach always lay, it could have been seen only from a very 
great distance, and from the north would have been even 
less apparent. 

Certainly in the sixth century, just as later, the temple 
disappeared from view as one approached. We must re- 
member the high, cyclopean wall to the right of the older 
Propylaea (Fig. 7), a wall which was preserved in Peri- 
clean times. The southwest wing of Mnesicles’ propylaea 
abutted on it at an angle, and we know from a preserved 
cornice block that in the last third of the fifth century this 
wall rose as high as the roof of the wing. 

Thus there was no view of the Parthenon in its entirety 
until one had passed through the Propylaea and stood at 
the colonnade of the east porch. 

But, in such a restoration as this (Fig. 8), we are apt to 
be deceived. It is tempting to say with the theorist that this 
is really what one saw: the main buildings separated by 
space, trapezoidal, and hence not in conflict with them; the 
Athena Promachos strategically placed with respect to 
the Erechtheum (which did not exist when the statue was 
erected), and an uninterrupted sweep of the rock surface 
up to the principal temple. 

To be sure, Mnesicles avoided placing his entrance so 
that the temple lay on its axis; the terrain is to blame, one 
may say, but had it not been so it is doubtful whether that 
fifth-century genius would have attempted any such banal- 
ity. The axis of the Propylaea is oriented within three de- 





— 


Fic. 5. Olympia. Plan of sanctuary. (Doxides, Raumordnung in 
Griechischer Stadte) 





grees of being parallel to the axis of the Parthenon, but 
that is the only relation, save that the great temple, or as 
much of it as could be seen, lay on the usual oblique. 

There was far more to be seen, however, than what is 
shown in Figure 8. There seems to have been a rather for- 
midable terrace in front of the Peisistratid temple, or as 
much of it as was left after the Persians had sacked the 
Acropolis in 480. There was also a precinct wall for the 
Brauronion and for the court of the Chalkotheke, and while 
the north wing of the building east of the Brauronion prob- 
ably is later, Gorham Stevens (The Periclean Entrance 
Court of the Acropolis of Athens, 1936) has traced, without 
question, a wall which extended along the north side of the 
Parthenon, formed a terrace, and bounded the Panathenaic 
way (Plan, Fig. 9). 

All this would have seriously impaired the view of the 
Parthenon from the entrance and, if Stevens’ restoration is 
taken as accurate, only the upper part of the temple could 
have been seen. The first full view would have come after 
entering through the small propylaea, for which the founda- 
tion cuttings exist, into the Chalkotheke court. Here, how- 
ever, we certainly find what appears to be a carefully 
thought-out plan of “landscaping.” The great flight of rock- 
cut steps which bounded the eastern side of the court seems 
to have been cut or quarried in connection with the temple, 
and to have been calculated so as to reveal the entire height 
of the building from acroterion to crepis. Stevens’ sight 
lines (Fig. 10) would appear to confirm this, and his resto- 
ration shows what he claims is the first full view of the 
Parthenon. It is once more our old diagonal view (Fig. 11). 

This concern with the appearance of a building from 
nearby and with a normal cone of vision may be paralleled 
by the observations of George Elderkin (Problems in Peri- 
clean Buildings, Princeton, 1912) where he pointed out the 
optical relationship of the windows and door of the north- 





Fic. 6. Olympia. Restored view from southwest entrance. 
(Doxiades, Raumordnung in Griechischer Stadte) 
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Fic. 7. Athens. Pre-Persian Propylaea and Fic. 8. Athens. Acropolis. Restoration by Doxiades. 
western approach. (G. P. Stevens) (Raumordnung in Griechischer Stédte) 





f lis. (G. P. Si Fic. 10. Athens. Acropolis. Sight lines at 
Fic. 9. Athens. Restored plan of the Acropolis. ( tevens) eueahintdaeienen.. 0. Betindae 





Fic. 11. The first good view of the Parthenon. 
(G. P. Stevens) 
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west wing as seen from the approach, not as would be seen 
in an ordinary orthographic elevation. The east wall of the 
Erechtheum again illustrates the same principle, and a 
comparison with an elevation shows that the Greek archi- 
tect thought of things as they would appear, rather than as 
a formal pattern on a drafting board. 

A final example may be given, this time again from the 
Parthenon. The famous panathenaic frieze which adorned 
the upper part of the cella could only be seen as one drew 
fairly close to the building and looked upward between 
the columns at an angle of about 40 to 45 degrees. It seems 
more than coincidental that this angle of view is reflected 
in the rock-cut steps, so that a spectator standing at their 
foot on the level of the court could obtain a view of the 
frieze and as he moved up to terrace level would also stand 
at what might be termed an optimum distance (Fig. 10). 

Thus there seem to be several points which may be taken 
into account in this brief survey of the archaic and classic 
period when we deal with temples and their surroundings. 
The selection of a high place where one exists is largely due 
to the tradition of a particular site, or by analogy with the 
idea of temples being quite properly built on high places. 


I do not think we can say that it is from desire to enhance 


the architecture of the building. The approach is never an 





axial one; after the first view the building disappears until 
a later, selected moment. That comes, generally, as one 
passes through the gateway of the enclosure and when this 
has been done the temple lies to one side or the other at an 
angle. The oblique view revealing the three-dimensionality 
of the building is stressed. Other principal buildings in the 
area generally stand clear of each other, and the spaces 
between them practically never form rectangles. Such as 
they are, they are in contrast to the shapes of the buildings 
themselves. Situations may be complicated by the presence 
of reserved areas, as on the Acropolis, which the architect 
might gladly have dispensed with, and we shall probably 
never be certain of what Kallicrates and Ictinos intended 
when they built the Parthenon. It is certain, however, that 
in the final working out of the approach, a solution was 
found whereby the visitor was assured of one good view 
before he ascended to the terrace and made his way east- 
ward to the front of the temple. It is planning of a very high 
order in that it involves a succession of experiences which 
were to culminate at last as the visitor stood before the 
great east door of the temple and beheld for the first time 
the gold and ivory goddess of Athens. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSTY 
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THE AGORA AT ATHENS AND 
THE GREEK MARKET PLACE 


HOMER A. THOMPSON 


THE AGORA AS AN architectural form began to claim the 
serious attention of Greek designers a good deal later than 
the temple or the sanctuary. Throughout its development 
as an architectural type it tolerated rather more variety 
and freedom than did they, naturally enough since the 
agora was a more complex creation and one more subject 
to local conditions both of custom and of physical setting. 
One may, however, detect in the history of the agora as of 
the temple and the sanctuary a consistent and logical pro- 
gression toward a design well calculated to satisfy a given 
set of aesthetic feelings and human needs. 

These needs were many and complex. The agora, liter- 
ally “the gathering place,” was the focal point of com- 
munity life in the Greek city state. A sizable square sit- 
uated normally toward the centre of the city, it served early 
as a meeting place for political assemblies, and was later 
bordered by buildings to house the civic administration 
and the courts of law. The open area served as a market 
place at all times; permanent shops came to be erected on 
its periphery. Temples were included among the buildings 
on its borders while small, open-air sanctuaries and altars 
frequently occurred within the square. It was the normal 
venue for the festal processions in which Mediterranean 
people have always delighted; it was also the scene of 
dramatic contests and athletic displays. In the shady colon- 
nades that gradually came to enclose the square the citizens 
passed a large part of their informal social life and it was 
in this setting that the early philosophers, notably Sokrates 
and Zeno, did much of their teaching. In later times the 
intellectual life was more consciously fostered by the in- 
clusion of libraries and lecture halls in the equipment of 
the agora. The public buildings were themselves frequently 
of fine design, and they were commonly adorned with sculp- 
ture and paintings which, combined with the monuments 
that eventually stood in groves within the square, made of 
the agora a national art gallery freely open to all men at 
all times. 

The concentration of so many departments of public life 
within so small an area no doubt had much to do with the 
extraordinary intensity of civic consciousness in the Greek 
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city state. This consideration alone would justify our giving 
some attention to the physical features of the agora, par- 
ticularly in its relation to the other elements of the city plan. 

I should like to illustrate my few observations by refer- 
ence to two examples of agorai. The first will be drawn 
from Priene, a city of normal size which was laid out afresh 
in the mid-fourth century B.C. The other illustration I shall 
take from Athens, one of the largest and most distinguished 
of the city states, where the design of the Agora gradually 
evolved through a period of some 800 years. 

Let us turn first to Priene. On the map you will find it 
on the west coast of Anatolia, down toward the southwest 
corner of the peninsula. Perched on a shoulder of Mt. 
Mykale, the town had the rugged mountain as a citadel at 
its back while it looked southward toward the sea and the 
alluvial plain of the River Maeander, from which it drew 
its livelihood. The excavations and admirable publications 
carried out by German scholars over the past sixty years 
have given us a remarkably complete picture of the town: 
houses for its four or five thousand inhabitants grouped in 
rectangular blocks, the city wall pierced by one gate on the 
west and two on the east side, the temple of the patron god- 
dess Athena on its lofty terrace, two gymnasia and even a 
stadium within the walls and, toward the very centre of the 
townsite, the Agora. 

A glance at the plan will show at once that the design of 
the townsite is a studied creation largely of one period. 
This makes more significant the careful choice of a central 
site for the Agora, readily accessible from all quarters of 
the city and almost equidistant from the three gates. The 
principal street of the city passed through the square close 
to its north side in a way convenient for ordinary traffic 
and particularly effective for the movement of processions. 
The sanctuary of Athena which lay to the northwest of the 
Agora was sufficiently remote to have formed an independ- 
ent focal point; the temple itself was barely visible from 
the square. A lesser sanctuary, probably of Zeus, closely 
adjoined the east end of the square; it too maintained its 
independence, not being directly accessible from the Agora. 
The Ekklesiasterion, or meeting place of assembly and 
council, as also the Prytaneion or town hall, were discreetly 
set back from the square along its north side so as to be 
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spared some of the inevitable clamor of the market place. 

The Agora of Priene was originally nearly a regular 
square in outline (Fig. 1). The northeast extension formed 
by the eastward enlargement of the North Stoa is of late 
Greek times. Of late date also is the open area to the west of 
the main square, identified as a provision market by the 
discovery of massive marble counters. You will note the 
very adequate series of shops along the east, west and south 
sides of the square. In each case the row of shops was 
fronted by a colonnade of generous width skillfully aligned 
with the streets and so disposed as to unify those three sides 
of the square. It would be hard to imagine a more conven- 
ient arrangement for shopping. The north colonnade, a gift 
to the city from the prince of a neighboring state, was of 
more monumental proportions. Its roof was supported by 
two rows of columns. Most of the rooms at its back were 
probably used as shops and public offices; one was cer- 
tainly a sanctuary. From an inscription we learn that public 
banquets were sometimes served in this building. The ter- 
rain in the area of the square sloped down from north to 
south. Much of the difference in level was taken up by a 
continuous flight of six steps along the south edge of the 
broad terrace which fronted the North Stoa. Seated on 
these steps, or strolling on the terrace, the citizens com- 
manded a splendid view of the square, packed with its 
monuments, and on festival days thousands of them could 
enjoy to the full the processions that must have moved 
along the broad through street. 

Priene had long been on intimate terms with Athens and 
the new foundation of c. 350 B.C. was carried out under 
Athenian influence. One can easily imagine that the care- 
fully planned and orderly design of the new city and, not 
least, the compact layout of its Agora represented the 
Athenian ideal of the period. We shall see, however, that 
the Agora of Athens itself at this time still fell far short of 
any such ideal. 

It is time now to turn to the “mother city,” Athens. The 
Athenians, unlike the people of Priene, have never had oc- 
casion to change their townsite. From the very beginning, 
by which | mean the Neolithic period, the settlement has 
centred around the steep-walled, broad-topped, well- 
watered hill called the Acropolis (Fig. 2). Near the summit 
one may still see the remains oi the royal palace of the 
Bronze Age which was in its day the seat of administration. 
Thereafter one can trace a gradual descent of the accommo- 
dation for government. We know that the Prytaneion or 
Town Hall and also the official residence of at least one of 
the three original magistrates lay on the north slope of 
the Acropolis. These foundations will date from the estab- 
lishment of the aristocratic form of government that suc- 
ceeded the monarchy in the early Iron Age. The actual 
structures have not yet come to light, but we know them 
from the pages of Aristotle and Pausanias. 

The constitutional reforms carried out by Solon at the 





beginning of the sixth century B.C. led to the more active 
participation of the people in the processes of government 
and in matters judicial. This development was naturally 
accompanied by a further descent of the seat of government 
from the rugged slopes of the Acropolis to the level land at 
its north foot, a region which had for hundreds of years 
been used as a burial ground and for scattered dwellings, 
in this respect resembling the Forum Romanum. The area 
has been laid bare through the excavations carried out by 
the American School of Classical Studies since 1931. Here, 
deep beneath the foundations of later structures, have ap- 
peared the remains of buildings of the time of Solon which, 
there is good reason to believe, served the administrative 
and judicial bodies of that time and so represent the be- 
ginnings of the Athenian Agora. 

The site had many natural advantages: a smooth piece 
of land within easy reach of the citadel and of the surround- 
ing farmland with enough slope to assure drainage and 
with a spring or two to provide good drinking water. Here, 
then, was to be the civic centre of the city-state from c. 600 
B.C. until the barbarian incursions of the third century 
after Christ. 

. The plan will make clearer the place of the Agora in the 
overall design of the town (Fig. 3). The Acropolis formed 
the hub of the wheel-shaped city, the circuit wall being the 
rim. The Agora, lying at the northwest foot of the Acro- 
polis, was crossed diagonally by the principal street of the 
city which led in from the main gate, the Dipylon, and 
carried one up to the hilltop. 

I have said that the Agora was for some eight centuries 
the centre of civic life. Yet I wish to avoid the impression of 
complete rigidity and permanence. One of the most inter- 
esting aspects of the history of the area is the coming and 
going of institutions and the physical facilities that served 
them. In the beginning it would appear that the Agora had 
served all the many departments of community life which 
I listed at the outset. In the course of time, however, more 
suitable accommodation was found for some of these ac- 
tivities elsewhere. After the reforms of Kleisthenes, for in- 
stance, as the political assembly assumed new importance 
and began to meet more regularly and frequently, it moved 
south to the Pnyx where it found a better slope for its audi- 
torium and a less noisy setting. That was about 500 B.C. 
At about the same time, Attic drama, advancing rapidly in 
both form and popularity under the genius of the young 
Aischylos, gave up its old meeting place in the open market 
square in favor of the south side of the Acropolis where the 
steep slope facilitated seating and at the same time pro- 
vided shelter against the north wind. This was to be the 
site of what we know as the Theatre of Dionysos. 

But let us turn to the north side of the Acropolis and to 
the Agora proper. I should like to attempt an extremely 
brief review << the development of the square, pausing at 
several of the more significant points in its history to com- 
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ment on certain aspects of its arrangement. The plan be- 
fore us shows the Agora as it was c. 200 B.C. (Fig. 4). Let 
me warn the reader, however, that this plan, as also the 
later ones which are reproduced here, is defective on the 
north side. The north edge of the Agora falls outside the 
present zone of excavation so that its exploration must wait 
for the future. From the literary references and from the 
discovery of isolated blocks, we may be sure that much 
of this side was closed, from about the middle of the fifth 
century B.C. onward, by the Stoa Poikile, the Painted Stoa, 
where Stoic philosophy was first taught and from which it 
took its name. 

In the long interval between the first beginnings of c. 600 
B.C. and the time represented by this plan, i.e., c. 200 B.C., 
one public building after another had been added as occa- 
sion demanded. Throughout this period the alignment of 
the individual buildings and of the sides of the plaza was 
determined chiefly by the course of the principal old thor- 
oughfares which had served the area long before the con- 
struction of any monumental buildings. Thus the buildings 
of the west side were made to face on a north to south road- 
way; those on the south side were set with their backs to a 
street which ran from east to west outside the plaza. The 
orientation of the great square peristyle at the northeast 
corner was taken from a thoroughfare which ran from east 
to west within the limits of the Agora and which was bor- 
dered on the north, we believe, by the Painted Stoa. The re- 
sult was an irregular and somewhat incoherent plan, at least 
as seen on paper. I have little doubt that these defects, if 
one should so describe them, were less apparent in actual- 
ity, among other reasons because of planting in the square. 
We are told that Kimon, the great statesman of the mid- 
fifth century, adorned the Agora with plane trees, and the 
ancient authors mention several other individual trees as 
well as groves around certain buildings and sanctuaries. 
I would urge that this be kept in mind as an exceedingly 
significant element in the setting of the ancient Agora, just 
as a single great tree or a row of trees may give much of its 
character to the square of a modern Greek town. 

Another factor which would have mitigated the bleak- 
ness suggested by the drawn plan was water. Water was 
available in two large fountain houses set on the high 
ground at the southeast and southwest corners of the 
square. From these fountain houses fresh water was car- 
ried down into the square in pipelines to supply drinking 
fountains while the waste was led off in open stone runnels 
to be used for watering the groves and trees and animals. 

Those earliest public buildings of which I have spoken 
stood near the south end of the west side of the square, and 
it is significant that throughout antiquity the southwest 
corner of the square remained the focal point of adminis- 
trative activity. The executive branch of government was 
accommodated in a group of three buildings at which we 
shall look more closely later. In our excavation campaign 





Fic. 1. Priene, the Agora. (von Gerkan, 
Griechische Stadteanlagen, Fig. 11) 





‘Fic. 2. The Athenian Agora, August 1953. View toward the south- 


east. (American School of Classical Studies at Athens) 





Fic. 3. Plan of northwest Athens, second century A.D. (American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens) 
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Fic. 4. The Athenian Agora, c. 200 B.C. (Anterican School Fic. 5. The Athenian Agora, c. 100 B.C. (American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens) of Classical Studies at Athens) 





Fic. 6. Model of the west side of the Athenian Agora. View from the 
southeast. (American School of Classical Studies at Athens) 





Fic. 7. The Athenian Agora, second century A.D. (American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens) 
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of 1953 we found reason to believe that the principal law- 
court, the Heliaia, met in the great enclosure second from 
the west on the south side, while the spacious stoa or colon- 
nade to the east of it was probably intended to shelter the 
jurymen in case of rain, since in the court they sat under 
the open sky. We are now inclined to believe that the 
enigmatic cloister-like building at the northeast corner of 
the square accommodated another of the several known law 
courts. The delightful miscellany of the south side is com- 
pleted by the national mint at the east end of the row. To 
return to the west side, the group of administrative build- 
ings toward the south was balanced by the small Temple of 
Apollo and the elegant Stoa of Zeus at the north. Observe 
the broad gap left between the two groups to permit a clear 
vista of the Temple of Hephaistos on the hilltop to the west. 

A perspicacious foreigner who visited Athens at about 
the period of this plan recorded his admiration of the 
temples, the Odeion and various other monuments of the 
city, but he had not a word to say about the Agora. One 
can well imagine that at this time the Athenian Agora ap- 
peared old-fashioned and mean by comparison with those 
of some of the great new cities of the Greek east. Within 
fifty years, however, there was initiated a brilliant program 
which was to effect a radical transformation of the old 
square and to make it one of the most impressive, conven- 
ient and attractive in the ancient world. It is worth noting 
that one of the major units in this program was certainly 
contributed by King Attalos II of Pergamon (159-138 
B.C.) , one of those new cities of the east, and a second unit 
also was probably a royal gift. 

The essence of the remodelling was the division of the 
sprawling old square into two areas, both nearly rectangu- 
lar in outline: a large plaza to the north, obviously to be 
the principal public square, and a lesser square to the 
south which we have come to think of as the Commercial 
Agora or market-place proper (Fig. 5). The actual division 
between the two squares was effected by a screen wall along 
the median line of the enormous two-aisled colonnade 
which we call the Middle Stoa. The greater and the lesser 
square would presumably correspond to what Aristotle in 
his Politics referred to as the “Freemen’s Agora,” and the 
“Commercial Agora,” respectively. There are several paral- 
lels in the Hellenistic cities for this sensible separation of 
functions, but nowhere was it arranged more effectively 
than here. 

I should like to draw attention to two other points in the 
layout of the Agora as it emerged from this remodelling. 
The first has to do with the two huge colonnades, the Middle 
Stoa that separated the two squares, and the Stoa of Attalos 
that closed the east side of the greater square. The Stoa of 
Attalos, to be sure, had a row of 21 shops on each of its 
two floors, but the greater part of this building, like the 
whole of the Middle Stoa, was designed primarily as a 
promenade. Such sheltered promenades were ideally suited 


to the nature of normal social and business life in a Greek 
city. They must have been especially welcome on festival 
days, above all on that day when the Panathenaic Proces- 
sion swept up through the square toward the Acropolis 
on the broad street to which it gave its name. With this 
function in mind, the man who laid out the stoas ingeni- 
ously exploited the natural configuration of the terrain. 
In this area the land slopes gently down both toward 
the north end toward the west. The south end of the Stoa 
of Attalos and the east end of the Middle Stoa were both 
almost exactly on a level with the Panathenaic Way where 
it passed between them. Since the floors of the two long 
buildings were, of course, horizontal, their outer ends rose 
high above the floor of the adjacent square. One will realize 
that thousands of citizens standing on the floors or on the 
spacious terraces of these buildings might thus have had a 
perfect view of passing processions, just as on normal days 
they could enjoy from the same positions the prospect of 
the monument-studded plaza. 

Let us consider one other group of buildings as they 
appeared after the great remodelling of the second century 
B.C. This is the complex of administrative buildings at the 
southwest corner of the square. It comprised the Tholos or 
round club house of the Councillors, dating from c. 470 
B.C., the Bouleuterion or Council House of the late fifth 
century, and the Metroén or State Archives of the mid- 
second century. Crowded and cramped they may seem on 
paper. But no one could deny the practical convenience of 
such close proximity. And one might well pause to admire 
the skill with which the architect of the Metroén, by means 
of a porch of generous width, pulled together the disparate 
elements in the rear: a temple of the Mother of the Gods, 
flanked on either side by repositories for state papers and, 
at the north, a large, two-storeyed apartment which may 
well have served as the office and club house of some board 
of magistrates. I wonder, too, whether it was merely by 
chance that the Council House was set back where it was 
shielded by the great bulk of the Metroén from the noise 
of the public square. : 

The model of the west side of the Agora as seen from the 
southeast (Fig. 6) will suggest again that what appears to 
be clutter in the drawn plan may not have been so offensive 
in reality, particularly when screened by the planting which 
is attested, for instance, by a marble inscription found 
near the Tholos. - 

In this same view I would ask you to observe how the 
splendid old temple on the hilltop, surrounded by its formal 
garden, continued to be respected. The broad gap was 
maintained to the east of it in the line of buildings at the 
foot of the hill, and it no doubt continued to be regarded 
as the chief architectural glory of this part of the city, a 
distinction which it retains even today. 

We descend, finally, to the Roman period. The plan of 
Fig. 7 shows the Agora at the height of its development in 
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the second century after Christ. The basic framework estab- 
lished in the second century B.C. still stands out beneath 
the many accretions of the Roman period. Of the later ad- 
ditions let me name only a very few. Outside the southeast 
corner of the square you will note a small library built by 
T. Flavius Pantainos c. 100 A.D. A great burst of building 
activity which occurred in the time of Augustus appears to 
have been due largely to the direct initiative of members 
of the ruling family. At this time the Temple of Ares, a 
fifth-century sister of the Temple of Hephaistos, was moved 
from its original site, still unrecognized, and re-erected in 
the northwest corner of the square, its altar securing great 
prominence at the side of the Panathenaic Way. There is 
reason to believe that from now on the cult was shared with 
one of the young princes of the imperial family. We know 
for a fact that it was Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus, 
who erected the Odeion exactly on the axis of the old 
square, setting it close against the terrace of the Middle 
Stoa. The essentially Roman character of this building is 
apparent not only from its axial placing, so analogous to 
that of the temple in a Roman imperial forum, but also 
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from its scale, aggressively disproportionate to that of its 
venerable neighbors. Let me point out that the lower storey 
of the building is so high as to have put the octastyle upper — 
storey almost exactly on a level with the Temple of Hephais- 
tos on its natural hilltop. 

While these new elements were being thrust into the 
heart of the old square, additional space for practical 
market purposes was being provided with the help of finan- 
cial assistance from Julius Caesar and from the Emperor 
Augustus. The new facilities took the form of a great closed 
peristyle a hundred metres or so to the east of the earlier 
Commercial Agora (Fig. 3). A century and a half later still 
the Emperor Hadrian added his splendid library just to the 
north of the Market of Caesar and Augustus; it too com- 
prised a peristyle court in front of a block of library rooms. 
In these great colonnaded courts, with their high outer 
walls and monumental entrance ways, we recognize an ad- 
vanced phase in a line of development that can be traced 
far back through the history of the Greek agora. 
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THE SETTING OF 
HELLENISTIC TEMPLES 


PHYLLIS WILLIAMS LEHMANN 


IN THE HELLENISTIC age the creative power of Greek archi- 
tects found expression not so much on the mainland of 
Greece, in the venerable sanctuaries of the past, as in Asia 
Minor and certain of the neighboring islands. For in the 
centuries following Alexander the Great, this was the most 
productive region of the Greek world, architecturally speak- 
ing. In such a newly founded city as Pergamon or a re- 
settled town like Priene, the new architectural concepts of 
the day could more easily be put into practice without the 
crippling necessity of adjusting them to already existing 
civic and religious centres. 

To be sure, essential tastes and practices of previous cen- 
turies continued, especially in the last decades of the fourth 
century and the beginning of the third. The archaic and 
classical taste for heights, for placing a temple on an akrop- 
olis as at Athens or atop a steep promontory overlooking 
the sea as at Sounion, persisted, if anything intensified, in 
the Hellenistic period. At Herakleia-on-the-Latmos (Fig. 
1), an early Hellenistic temple perched high up on an out- 
cropping of rock overlooking the lake reflects this same 
tendency. So, too, does the Temple of Athena which crowns 
the akropolis at Lindos (Fig. 2, A). In the later fourth 
century, when it was built, it was still possible to enjoy the 
sight of a building standing in lonely isolation. But not for 
long. In due time it became necessary to add a vast and 
impressive approach to the temple composed of a II-shaped 
colonnade preceded and followed by a monumental flight 
of steps leading to a propylon from which one finally 
gained access to the temple at the highest point of the 
akropolis. Similarly, the early Hellenistic Temple of Athena 
at Pergamon which originally had occupied a commanding 
position on one of the uppermost heights of the akropolis, 
visible from afar, utterly devoid of setting, was provided 
in the second century with a great architectural framework 
in the form of a two-storied stoa (Fig. 3). 

And why? Not only because these colonnades and the 
rooms behind them were in themselves functional and de- 
sirable but because in the previous century a new archi- 
tectural concept had become irresistible—the desire to pro- 
vide each significant architectural unit, like the temple, 
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with its own architectural environment, its own setting or 
surrounding. No longer could such a building be left in 
isolation or loosely juxtaposed against its neighbors as it 
had been in previous centuries. Now even older sanctuaries 
like the temples of Athena at Pergamon or Lindos had to 
be remodelled in accordance with the new principles. 

These new principles are visible in the sanctuary of 
Asklepios at Kos (Fig. 4). There the major temple, built 
in the mid-second century B.C., is the focal point of a 
grandiose composition. Placed on the highest of three 
terraces, it is framed by a horseshoe colonnade and ap- 
proached by three monumental stairways leading from the 
outer propylon, across the lower terraces, to its facade. A 
few standard architectural ingredients—a propylon, stoas. 
monumental stairways, an altar, the temple itself—are 
grouped into a clearly defined, immediately graspable com- 
position, a composition characterized by simplicity, bold- 
ness and plasticity, by a sharp, firm juxtaposition of the 
few standard elements. Contrasts of scale, an elevated and 
central position, an axial approach, emphasis on the facade, 
all make of the temple the focal point, the culmination of 
the composition. 

Kos is a sanctuary of particular complexity. But the es- 
sential ingredients of this architectural composition may 
be found in scores of Hellenistic sanctuaries, especially the 
all-important and new Hellenistic insistence upon provid- 
ing the temple with an architectural environment or setting. 
The shape of this setting varies considerably. Sometimes it 
is an open horseshoe or Greek II, as at Kos; sometimes the 
II-shaped frame of stoas is elongated and closed, as in the 
sanctuary of Artemis at Magnesia (Fig. 5), or the temple 
is set in the centre of a quadrangle, as 2: Lagina (Fig. 6). 
Less frequently, the architectural frame forms a trapezoid, 
as at Teos or Assos (Fig. 7), and sometimes, whatever the 
shape of the enclosure, the temple is sucked back into a 
dominating position at the rear of the field, a scheme par- 
ticularly convenient for temples presiding over markets. 
as at Assos, but by no means limited to them. As in the 
sanctuary of Zeus at Priene (Fig. 8), the temple may ac- 
tually be engaged in the surrounding colonnades which. 
incidentally, are often of a different and contrasting order 
—a Doric framework for an Ionic temple, an Ionic setting 
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Fic. 1. Herakleia-on-the-Latmos. Temple of Athena. (Author) 





Fic. 2. Lindos. Restored plan of the Akropolis. 
(C. Blinkenberg, Lindos . . ., I, Pl. 1) 





Fic. 3. Pergamon. Reconstruction of the Sanctuary of Athena Polias 
Nikephoros. ( Altertiimer von Pergamon, Il, Pl. XLI) 


for a Doric. At Miletos (Fig. 9), the North Market Temple 
has been literally embedded in the surrounding colonnade. . 
Nonetheless, by virtue of its greater height, its projecting 
porch, and its axial position opposite the propylon, it re- 
tains the customary focal position. The overwhelming pop- 
ularity of these new principles was reflected on the main- 
land of Greece where they underlie the contained, defined 
forms of the precinct of Zeus at Megalopolis (Fig. 10). 

Finally, on the precipitous slopes of the akropolis at Per- 
gamon, we meet the elongated rectangle or bar-shaped sanc- 
tuary. Here, in the theatre precinct, the Temple of Dionysos 
Kathegemon is backed up to the hillside at the rear of a 
long, narrow terrace (Fig. 11). On one side it is ap- 
proached by an endless stoa, on the other by a combina- 
tion of stoa and theatre. But, as usual, it dominates its sur- 
roundings, like a jewel in its setting, standing at the very 
back of its precinct and, as we shall see, raised to singular 
effectiveness by its high position above a flight of steps 
(Fig. 12). 

On the other side of the akropolis of Pergamon similar 
elongated precincts were built, among them the sanctuary 
of Demeter. There the temple stands on a narrow ledge 


high up over the city which, in antiquity as now, lay far 


below in the valley. As we have come to expect, it was 
framed on three sides by stoas and the steps of a theatron, 
a bold terrace architecture that required and received 
strong buttressing. The use of such elongated terrace pre- 
cincts bears witness to another significant feature of Hellen- 
istic sarctuaries to which | shall return—the taste for vista. 
For the shape of the sanctuaries of Demeter and Dionysos 
cannot be explained solely by the necessities of the terrain. 
Elsewhere in Pergamon, broad, square terraces were 
created. 

An indispensable ingredient in the dominating role of 
the Temple of Dionysos, as I have mentioned, is its high 
position at the very back of the sanctuary (Fig. 12). Had 
it not been raised up above a flight of steps, it would have 
been lost in spite of its axial position, given the excessive 
length of the precinct and its own small size. By virtue of its 
great podium of steps and the emphasis upon its fagade, it 
becomes of commanding importance, the dramatic, spot 
lighted focal point of a rich composition. Dramatic con- 
trasts, both of scale and of level, are characteristic of 
Hellenistic layouts. Hence the new importance of monu- 
mental stairways. We have seen them at Lindos and Kos 
(Figs. 2,4) leading up to the final crescendo of the temple. 
In the sanctuary of Dionysos at Pergamon we are com- 
pelled down the long, narrow precinct and up to the im- 
perious facade. Conversely, in the sanctuary of Demeter we 
are led downward, dowu from the heights of the Upper 
Gymnasium terrace below which it clings to the hillside, 
down into its funnel-shaped forecourt, down again into 
the cramped precinct where the mass of the temple stands 
bulkily before us. 
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The greatest single building of the Hellenistic age, the 
gigantic Temple of Apollo at Didyma near Miletos, a build- 
ing designed at the very beginning of the age and still in 
progress at the end of antiquity, is animated by all these 
tendencies. The characteristic Hellenistic fluctuation be- 
tween enormous temples like the Olympieion at Athens and 
small chapels such as we have repeatedly seen is dramatic- 
ally expressed within its very walls (Figs. 13-15). For this 
vast temple, so big that it is visible far away at sea, contains 
in its interior a little chapel for the cult image. Indeed, it 
is so vast that what appears to be a temple on the outside 
actually serves as an unroofed precinct within which the 
chapel stands. In a unique fashion the very temple itself 
has become a frame, a setting, an enclosure for the chapel 
within it which stands in a rectangle framed not, to be sure, 
by stoas, but by a giant order of contrasting Corinthian 
pilasters. What is more, the naiskos is visible only to those 
who view it through the doors at the top of the great interior 
stairway or have penetrated the courtyard via vaulted 
ramps leading down from the porch to the seclusion of the 
interior. Once again, a dramatic contrast of levels, of as- 
cent of the mighty exterior stairs followed by descent into 
a mysterious interior, is of prime importance. And al- 
though many features of the Hellenistic building had pro- 
totypes in its archaic predecessor, precisely this crucial 
difference in levels, this primary source of dramatic con- 
trast was lacking, as excavations in the interior of the cella 
have revealed. In this remarkable building all the essential 
tendencies of the age are reflected. 

I have remarked that the taste for heights, for terrace 
architecture, is coupled in many cases with an equally pro- 
nounced taste for vista, for the sight of a sanctuary in the 
distance and, conversely, for the view from it. Since this 
taste has frequently been denied, let us look at a few exam- 
ples. Off the peninsula-town of Apollonia-on-Lake Rhyn- 
dacus in Bithynia, there lies an artificial island enclosed 
by a low wall to which boats can be moored. It is completely 
occupied by a sanctuary (Fig. 16) consisting of a temple 
set in the centre of a horseshoe frame of stoas and preceded 
by a monumental stairway—this time curving in form— 
which provides an exedra-shaped ascent to the worshipper 
arriving by boat and by its very shape attracts him into 
the sanctuary. The very situation of both island and sanc- 
tuary directly opposite the town, the very placing of the 
entrance on the side facing the city is eloquent testimony 
of the architect’s intention to create a dramatic approach 
to the sacred island. And certainly one standing on the 
island, looking back to Apollonia behind which the snowy 
heights of Bithynian Olympos rise, finds it hard not to 
predicate some interest in the magnificent setting of the 
opposite shore! 

So, too, one climbing up the slopes of the late Hellenistic 
sanctuary at Antioch-toward-Pisidia (Fig. 17) was surely 
intended to fasten his gaze on the crowning element, the 





Fic. 4. Kos. Reconstruction of the Hellenistic Sanctuary 
of Asklepios. (Kos, I, Pl. XL) 





Fic. 5. Magnesia. Reconstruction of the 
Precinct of Artemis Leukophryene. 
(Magnesia am Maeander, Figs. 109-110) 





Fic. 6. Lagina. Restored plan of the Sanctuary of Hekate. 
(G. Mendel, Catalogue des sculptures grecques, 
romaines et byzantines, Constantinople, I, 132) 
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Fic. 7. Assos. Reconstruction of the Agora. 
(Investigations at Assos, 1, 27) 





Fic. 8. Priene. Reconstruction of the Temple of Zeus. 
(Die Ruinen von Priene, Fig. 70) 





Fic. 9. Miletos. Reconstruction of the North Market and 
surroundings in the Hellenistic Period. 
(Milet, 1, 6, Pl. XXVII) 





temple set at the highest level against a semicircular colon- 
nade, a wide hemicycle that provides a backdrop for the © 
temple. Here at Antioch natural and artificial setting have 
been linked, for the rock itself has been sheared and shaped 
to receive both the temple and the curving colonnade. And 
again, once one had ascended this terrace, certainly he 
cannot have been expected to ignore the wide panorama of 
mountain-ringed plain spread out before him. 

Returning to Kos (Fig. 4), we find the same phenom- 
enon, the same outspoken taste for vista. Not only is the 
triple-terraced sanctuary visible from afar, not only is its 
crowning element, Temple A, a beacon toward which visitor 
and worshipper alike are drawn by the now familiar de- 
vices of setting, frontality and access but, again, once we 
have reached the summit, a scene of breathtaking beauty, 
of unexpected amplitude, of mountain, sea and plain con- 
fronts us. Although many factors, notably the sanctity of 
a cult spot, were involved in the choice of such sites, their 
architectural treatment attests a keen awareness of land- 
scape setting as a prime aesthetic ingredient in the total 
effect. 

Finally, let us return to Pergamon, to the Gymnasium 


complex (Fig. 18), where the vast elongated terraces are 


crowned by a sanctuary to Hera Basileia, tutelary divinity 
of the city. Here a small mystery sanctuary has been added 
to a group of largely secular buildings as the culmination 
of an intricate architectural scheme. The temple itself has 
become simply a facade, approached by steps and flanked 
by lateral structures, the dominant element of a sanctuary 
which, as a whole, marks the crescendo of a great, sym- 
phonic composition. It is scarcely necessary to add that this 
group of buildings has been composed to be seen from afar. 
But I should like to emphasize that in true Hellenistic fash- 
ion this composition is designed to be taken in at a glance, 
to be apprehended as a whole, for its single units only 
achieve their fullest value as parts of the whole. In this re- 
spect it differs radically from classical predecessors like 
the Akropolis at Athens, where we are conscious first and 
foremost of individual buildings, however carefully con- 
trasted and adjusted to each other they may be. If this es- 
sentially baroque tendency seems to architects and archi- 
tectural historians accustomed to the full exploitation of 
baroque principles in later ages to be as yet embryonic in 
form, let us not forget that this is its first appearance in 
European architecture. But, like many other aspects of this 
rich age, it was destined to exert an immense influence on 
the later development of architecture. Transplanted to Italy 
via such late Hellenistic sanctuaries as Sulla’s at Praeneste, 
it was to bloom again on another soil. 
SMITH COLLEGE 


The primary evidence for the Hellenistic temples cited in the 
previous pages as characteristic examples of significant types of 
sanctuaries is to be found in the following references. 
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Fic. 10. Megalopolis. Restored plan of the Precinct of Zeus. Fic. 13. Didyma. Restored plan of the Temple of Apollo. 
(Excavations at Megalopolis, Fig. 55) (Didyma, Pt. I, Pl. 76, #618) 





Fic. 11. Pergamon. Restored plan of the Fic. 14. Didyma. Restoration of the 
Theatre and Precinct of Dionysos Kathegemon. naiskos in the Temple of Apollo. Se 
(Altertiimer von Pergamon, IV, Pl. XXXXV) (Abh. der preus. Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. 


Klasse, No. 1, 1924, Pl. VII) 





Fic. 12. Pergamon. Restoration of the , Fic. 15. Didyma. Restored transverse section 
Temple of Dionysos Kathegemon. of the Temple of Apollo. 
(Altertiimer von Pergamon, IV, Pl. XXXXIII) (Didyma, Pt. I, Pl. 13, #151) 
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Herakleia-on-the Latmos: Antiquities of lonia, London, Il, 1797, 
27-28, Pls. XXXIII-XXXV (under the mistaken place. 
name Myus or Baffi). 

Lindos: K.-F. Kinch, “Exploration archéologique de Rhodes (Fon- 
dation Carlsberg) par Chr. Blinkenberg et K.F. Kinch,” 
Oversigt det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs For- 
handlinger, 1904, No. 3, pp. 62 ff.; 1905, No. 2, pp. 30 ff. 

Pergamon, Temple of Athena: Richard Bohn, Das Heiligtum der 
Athena Polias Nikephoros ( Altertiimer von Pergamon, I1), 
Berlin, 1885. 

Kos: Rudolf Herzog, Kos, Ergebnisse der deutschen Ausgrabungen 
und Forschungen (1, Asklepieion, by P. Schazmann), 
Berlin, 1932. 

Magnesia, Temple of Artemis: Carl Humann, Julius Kohte, Carl 
Watzinger, Magnesia am Maeander, Berlin, 1904, especially 
pp. 34 ff., 39-106, 163 ff. 

Lagina: Arnold Schober, Der Fries des Hekateions von Lagina (Is- 
tanbuler Forschungen, 11), Baden bei Wien, 1933, pp. 9-26. 

Teos: Y. Béquignon—A. Laumonier, “Fouilles de Téos (1924) ,” 





Fic. 16. Apollonia-on-Lake Rhyndacus. General plan Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, XLIX (1925) , 281- 

of the town and its island sanctuary (upper right). 321. 

(S. Reinach, Voyage archéologique . . ., Pl. 47) Assos: Investigations at Assos, ed. F. H. Bacon, Cambridge, 1902, 
‘ 


I, 21, 33, 27, 36. 

Priene, Temple of Zeus: Martin Schede, Die Ruinen von Priene, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1934, pp. 59-62. 

Miletos, North Market Temple: Armin von Gerkan, Der Nordmarkt 
und der Hafen an der Léwenbucht (Milet, 1, 6), Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1922, pp. 30-33, 91-94, Pls. XII, XVI, XXIV, 
XXVIL. 

_ Megalopolis: Excavations at Megalopolis, 1890-1891, London, 1892, 
pp. 52-59. 

Pergamon, Temple of Dionysos Kathegemon: Richard Bohn, Die 
Theater-Terrasse (Altertiimer von Pergamon, IV), Berlin, 
1896, pp. 41-77, Pls. I-III, XXV ff. 

Pergamon, Temple of Demeter: W. Dorpfeld, “Die Arbeiten zu 
Pergamon 1908-1909,” Mitteilungen des deutschen ar- 
chaologischen Instituts, Athenische Abteilung, XXXV 
(1910), 355-384, Pls. XV-XXI; idem, “Die Arbeiten zu 
Pergamon 1910-1911,” ibid., XXXVII (1912), 235-256, 
Pl. XVI. 

Didyma: Th. Wiegand, Didyma, Pt. I, Die Baubeschreibung, by 
Hubert Knackfuss, Berlin, 1941. 

Apollonia-on-Lake Rhyndacus: S. Reinach, Voyage archéologique en 
Gréce et en Asie Mineure sous la direction de M. Philippe 
Le Bas, Paris, 1888, pp. 38-40, Pls. 45-47, II, 1-2. The more 
detailed plan of the sanctuary published here is both in- 
accurate and fanciful. 

Antioch-toward-Pisidia: David M. Robinson, “Roman Sculpture 
from Colonia Caesaria (Pisidian Antioch) ,” Art Bulletin, 
IX (1926), pp. 5-18. 

Pergamon, Temple of Hera Basileia: Paul Schazmann, Das Gymna- 
sion. Der Tempelbezirk der Hera Basileia (Altertiimer von 
Pergamon, V1), Berlin and Leipzig, 1923, especially pp. 
102 ff., Pls. I-XI, XKXII-XXXV. There is no evidence for 
the columnar facades restored to the structures flanking 
the Temple of Hera Basileia. 








Fic. 17. Antioch-toward-Pisidia. Plan of the site (temple in 
centre). (Art Bulletin, IX [1926], opp. p. 5) 





Wherever my dates or conclusions are at variance with those 
cited in these primary references (for example, in regard to Antioch- 
toward-Pisidia), they are largely the result of personal observations 
made on the sites in the spring of 1953 in preparation for a com- 
prehensive study on Hellenistic religious architecture. 

The reader interested in the larger context of the present discus- 
sion may consult Karl Lehmann-Hartleben, “Wesen und Gestalt 
griechischer Heiligtiimer,” Die Antike, VII (1931), 11-48, 161~180, 
and R. E. Wycherley, How the Greeks Built Cities, London, 1949, 
especially Chs. IV-V. For a different view of the relationship be- 





Fic. 18. Pergamon. Reconstruction of the tween Greek temples and their settings from mine see Robert Scran- 
Gymnasium and the Sanctuary of Hera Basileia ton, “Group Design in Greek Architecture,” Art Bulletin, XXXI 
at its summit. (Altertiimer von Pergamon, VI, P\s. I-II) (1949) , 249-268. 
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THE IMPERIAL FORA 


PETER H. VON BLANCKENHAGEN 


THE LARGE COMPLEX of the Imperial Fora in Rome forms 
an architectural unit (Fig. 1). Each forum is dominated 
by a temple, enclosed by walls, and built on axial symmetry. 
Their axes run parallel or perpendicular to each other: the 
fora of Caesar, Vespasian, and Trajan from NW to SE, 
those of Augustus and Nerva from NE to SW.! 

The complex is bounded by the Forum Romanun, the 
Capitoline, and the Quirinal, and the Esquiline Hills. 
None of the five fora have been excavated entirely; one 
of them, the Forum of Vespasian, not at all. Therefore only 
a general knowledge of their forms and boundaries is pos- 
sible, but still enough to appreciate their setting, stylistic 
similarities and differences, and role in the history of an- 
cient architecture. 

There can be no doubt that the first forum, the Forum 
of Caesar, set the pattern.? Unfortunately it is not preserved 
in its original form, but examination of the excavated ruins 
makes a reconstruction of the plan possible. Archaeological 
evidence and literary sources give the following picture. 
As early as 54 B.C. Caesar had started to buy property NE 
of the Forum Romanum in order to enlarge the crowded 
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area of the Forum. We are told his intention was merely 
practical, and the place he selected seems to confirm this. 
It lay at the foot of the Capitol, behind the Curia, and close 
to the Forum Romanum. The NW-SE extension was lim- 
ited by the still-existing Servian wall and the main thor- 
oughfare to the Forum Romanum, the Argiletum. It is 
doubtful whether Caesar originally planned merely a 
square or a square dominated by a temple. In 48 B.C. at the 
battle of Pharsalus, however, he vowed to erect a temple 
of his divine ancestress, Venus, and two years later dedi- 
cated this temple, the temple of ':is forum. But the extraor- 
dinary thing is that the temple lay behind his own forum, 
its facade forming the NW boundary of the square, and 
that its podium included a part of the Servian wall.* Caesar 
must have felt that he was now powerful enough to destroy 
for his own purposes the ancient enclosure of the city. He 
also had demolished the old Curia and rebuilt it in connec- 
tion with his forum. The new location of the Curia actually 
determined the axis of his forum. The rear of the Curia is 
in line with the SW boundary of the Forum. Behind the 
Curia, toward the NE, there seem to have been a number 
of buildings which, with the Curia, made a rectangular 
unit and formed the SE boundary of the Forum. The square 
proper was completed by a double colonnade on each long 


Fic. 1. Plan of the Imperial Fora. (G. Lugli, Roma Antica, Il Centro Monumentale) 
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side. The NE side was probably marked off by a solid wall, 
while the SW side was backed by a series of irregular rooms, 
possibly shops. The result was a rectangular court enclosed 
by the front of a monumental temple, two double colon- 
nades, and the walls of buildings which flanked the en- 
trance. The layout is axial and symmetrical. 

Caesar did not finish the Forum. It was completed by 
Augustus who also had vowed a temple on the occasion of 
a battle. At Philippi, 42 B.C., he promised a temple to 
Mars “the Avenger” and he fulfilled this promise by build- 
ing another forum, with its temple to Mars. He chose the 
terrain to the NE of the Forum of Caesar. This was an 
obvious choice for both topographical and practical rea- 
sons: farther to the west (where later Tajan built his 
forum) hills would have had to be cut and farther to the 
east the main street leading to the Forum Romanum had 
to be preserved. But probably also for aesthetic reasons 
the SE wall of the Forum of Augustus is in line with the 
SE boundary of the Forum of Caesar. The axes of both 
fora are perpendicular to each other. It is possible that the 
NE wall of the Forum of Caesar and the SW wall of the 
Forum of Augustus were partly one and the same, but it is 
equally possible that they ran parallel to each other for 


scme small distance leaving space for a street between 


them. This part of the terrain has not been excavated. 

As in the case of Caesar’s Forum, Augustus’ enterprise 
is a combination of a monumental temple and a court with 
colonnades. The pattern has been developed to a greater 
degree of unity as well as of complexity. The entire space 
is surrounded by an enormous wall. There are neither 
shops nor houses. The temple is entirely within the en- 
closure and its rear wall forms a part of the enclosure. As 
in Caesar’s Forum the temple is on the longitudinal axis 
which is stressed by colonnades that run along the two 
long sides. But the court is no longer rectangular; two large 
apses project from the sides of the colonnades and embrace 
the temple. This, however, is obvious only if one looks at 
the ground plan, and was not obvious to the visitor to the 
Forum itself. The apses were roofed and were concealed 
by the uninterrupted colonnades. They could not be ex- 
perienced immediately as symmetrical and identical ele- 
ments of the ground plan. They were not only parts of the 
Forum but also had an independent function. In niches 
were statues of Aeneas, the kings, and other famous Ro- 
mans of the past which made a gallery of Rome’s glory, 
and we read that lectures and recitals also took place there. 
While the apses were given over to an allegorical praise of 
Rome and to its intellectual achievements, the Forum as a 
whole was a place for important political ceremonies. Here, 
for example, the Senate decided on war and peace; here 
the toga virilis was bestowed on the princes of the imperial 
house; and here the magistrates received their new offices. 
The purpose of the Forum was enhanced and no longer 
served any practical ends. It was embellished by works of 





art and displayed the official grandeur so typical of Augus- 
tan times. The irregularity of the NE enclosure was from 
the need to preserve an important street, but the ground 
plan shows what pains the architect took to conceal this 
irregularity. Symmetrical diagonal walls beside the temple 
cut off the ends of the open court, and the fact that the 
rectangular niche at the end of the NW colonnade had no 
opposite counterpart could only be discerned from within 
the colonnades themselves. All this proves that symmetry, 
frontality and axiality were even more marked stylistic 
features of the Augustan Forum than of Caesar’s Forum. 
This regularity was immediately apparent in Caesar’s 
Forum but revealed itself in Augustus’ Forum only after 
familiarity with all parts of the court. 

The next forum in time was that of Vespasian, though it 
actually was called Forum only after the fourth century 
A.D.‘ Its official name was Templum Pacis, but we must in- 
clude it in the complex of Imperial Fora because of its place, 
shape, and its integration among the previous fora. It was 
planned together with the so-called Forum of Nerva which 
was completed by Domitian and dedicated by Nerva and 
occupied the place between the Forum of Augustus and 
that of Vespasian. The Forum Pacis has not been excavated 
but an ingenious examination of fragments of the late 
ancient marble plan of Rome together with some archaeo- 
logical observations has enabled us to reconstruct the 
ground plan in its general form. Here we have an almost 
perfect square bounded on three sides by a colonnade and 
on the fourth by a row of columns set before a wall. The 
temple itself on the SE side seems to be almost concealed 
behind one colonnade, for only a slight projection of the 
colonnade indicates the location and width of the temple. 
On both sides of the temple were buildings. The open 
square was probably set out in a formal garden. Two pairs 
of smaller rectangular niches projected from the NE and 
the SW sides. If compared with the two previous fora this 
forum seems to be much simpler and less pretentious. We 
do not know of any political or official functions connected 
with this forum, but we do know that it was a kind of 
museum and contained libraries. The dedication of the tem- 
ple to the goddess of peace after the completion of the 
Jewish Wars may indicate that the emperor intended it as 
a contrast and a supplement to the Forum of Mars “the 
Avenger.” 

The Forum of Nerva was also called the Forum Transi- 
torium, indicating its main function of a monumentalized 
thoroughfare.® It was noted that the location of the Curia 
and therefore of the SE wall of Caesar’s Forum was de- 
termined by the necessity of preserving a main street. It 
is obviously this street, the Argiletum, which connected the 
Subura (the artisan and merchant quarter of Rome) with 
the Forum Romanun, that prevented Vespasian from con- 
necting the Forum Pacis and the Forum of Augustus, but 
just as obviously he wished to give this space between 
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them a monumental character. The result was a forum both 
very narrow and very long, and quite similar to the colon- 
naded streets frequently found in the oriental provinces of 
the Roman Empire. That the Forum Pacis and the Forum 
Transitorium were one architectural enterprise is proved 
by the fact that they have one wall in common, which bore 
on one side the decoration of the Forum Pacis and on the 
other that of the Forum Transitorium. The narrowness of 
the Forum did not allow for a full colonnade. Pilasters bear 
an entablature and an attic which themselves project over 
detached columns paired with the pilasters. This scheme 
of ornamentation reflects forms of interior decoration and 
is as un-monumental and decorative as is the purpose of the 
entire Forum. A rather small temple with its cella outside 
the Forum was dedicated to Minerva as the protectress of 
artisans for the remnants of the enclosure frieze illustrate 
the lives of artisans. All this points to the meaning of the 
Forum. Curved walls at both ends are a new feature which 
also show the influence of interior decoration. The Forum 
was finished probably in the last decade of the first century. 

At the same time the irregular space formed by the SE 
apse of Augustus’ Forum, the rear of the Temple of 
Minerva, and the NW wall of the Forum of Vespasian was 
neatly filled by the so-called Porticus Apsidata, a semi- 
circular colonnade. 

Brick stamps and other archaeological evidence show 
that Domitian started erecting buildings on the NW side 
of the Forum of Augustus.® It was here that Trajan began 
his forum which was to occupy almost as much space as all 
previous fora together. No other place was left when he 
decided to add still another forum to the complex. But 
even this space was narrowed by the Capitoline and the 
Quirinal Hills. Great areas of the latter had to be removed 
to make space. Trajan’s Forum actually consists of many 
different parts connected by a common axis. The main 
entrance was at the SE in the form of a monumental tri- 
umphal arch crowned by a triumphal chariot and the statue 
of the emperor himself. This entrance led to a large court 
with colonnades on the NE and the SW, and the facade of 
a building on the NW. In the center of this court was an 
equestrian statue of the emperor. Behind the colonnades 
were two large apses placed exactly in the center of each 
side. One then proceeded into a basilica which had its axis 
perpendicular to the court. Double colonnades ran along 
all four sides and two apses projected from the ends of the 
basilica. These two apses are identical with the apses of the 
court. Two symmetrically-placed doors to the NW led from 
the basilica into a small court. In the center of this court, 
on the axis of the entire Forum, was Trajan’s Column with 
its spiral ribbon of reliefs depicting the emperor’s Balkan 
wars. The column’s base reflected the form of a triumphal 
trophy of arms. A statue of the emperor crowned the col- 
umn. On the NE and the SW sides of the court, flanking the 


column, were two libraries, a Latin and a Greek one, from 


which one probably could see the upper reaches of the 
spiral reliefs. In front of the NW side of the two libraries 
and the court was a colonnade belonging to the part of 
the Forum built or at least completed by Hadrian. Two 
curved colonnades embraced the large temple of the deified 
Trajan which occupied almost half of the available space. 

This very short and simplified description of the Forum 
reveals its complexity. Compared with the previous fora 
one realizes that it is no longer adequate to describe it in 
terms of court and temple. But its axial layout and its rec- 
tangular relation to the other fora prove that it was meant 
to complete the entire complex. Belonging to it, though 
not actually a part of it, are buildings which ascend the 
slope of the hills, the so-called Mercati Traiani. The six 
levels of colonnaded streets and chambers form a backdrop 
to the open square of the NE. To the SW similar buildings 
on the slope of the Capitoline existed in all probability.’ 

Trajan also reconstructed and enlarged the Forum of 
Caesar. He did not change the layout of the colonnades, 
but he surrounded the temple with other colonnades which 
gave the place an appropriately ornamented appearance. 
He thus integrated the Temple of Venus with its forum and 
also the Caesarian complex with his own. An important 
though rarely stressed feature of this integration of the 
two fora is the fact that the width of the colonnades of the 
Forum of Caesar and that of Trajan’s Forum are identi- 
cal.® 

The Forum of Trajan is the final step in the development 
of the Imperial Fora, but it also suggests the quite different 
grandiose projects such as Balbek, or even the late thermae. . 
What connects all these undertakings, from the'rather mod- 
est Forum of Caesar to the enormous Bath of Caracalla (to 
mention only one of the examples of late Roman archi- 
tecture), is obviously axial symmetry and frontality. That 
this is the main characteristic of Roman architecture has 
been well known for a long time. Equally well known is the 
fact that Greek architecture is not characterized by either 
of these features. How then did it become the main char- 
acteristic of Roman architecture? And more specifically 
with respect to our problem, what were, if any, the models 
for the Roman Imperial Fora? ® 

Three forerunners have been suggested: the Hellenistic 
market or agora, the Hellenistic sanctuary, and the Roman 
Republican town square or forum. The Forum of Caesar, 
which set the pattern for the Imperial Fora, seems to em- 
body parts of all three suggested predecessors. A colon- 
naded square closed on all four sides is a common feature 
of Italic Republican market places. Civic buildings behind 
the colonnades form the boundaries of the square. This 
connects it with the Forum of Caesar, but it does not en- 
tirely explain its appearance. The Hellenistic market place 
seems at first sight so different as to exclude it as a possible 
influence. Its pattern was a square with a thoroughfare 
along one side and porticoes on the three other sides. Public 
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or private buildings stood behind this thoroughfare. Never 
was a square oriented on a temple; if there was a temple, 
it was small and did not conform to the square. In late 
Hellenistic times, however, it sometimes happened that a 
small temple was located in the center of one side of an 
agora, and also that the fourth open side was closed by a 
wall with a central entrance, so changing the place into a 
court. Only one example of this development is known to 
me, the North Market of Miletus. Its final shape, which 
must be dated into the middle of the first century B.C., 
somewhat resembles the Forum of Caesar, and even more 
the Forum of Vespasian. This might be purely accidental. 
Still we cannot exclude the possibility that Hellenistic mar- 
ket places in their later forms influenced the architecture 
of Caesar’s Forum. 

The late Hellenistic sanctuary exerted, in my opinion, by 
far the most important influence on the development of the 
Imperial Fora. Examples such as the Témple of Asklepios 
at Kos or the Temple of the Great Mother at Mamurt- 
Kaleh show a combination of a temple with surrounding 
colonnades, interrelated by axial symmetry. To be sure, 
in neither case (nor in any other that I know of) are colon- 
nades and temple integrated to the degree displayed in the 
Forum of Caesar, but the basic pattern is the same. One 
also can point to earlier architecture in Italy itself; for 
example, the temple at Orvieto which, though much sim- 
pler, exhibits axiality, symmetry, and frontality. It is now 
proved by the rediscovery of the sanctuary of Fortuna in 
Palestrina that these three elements were put together in 
an extraordinary complex and highly developed form at 
least as early as in the time of Sulla. It is hardly necessary 
to search for models in the early architecture of Egypt and 
the Near East, which abound with sites based on symmetry 
and axiality. To my mind it is more astonishing that the 
Greeks refrained so long from employing axial symmetry 
than that the Romans made such an extensive use of it. 
To organize buildings symmetrically and even axially be- 
longs among the commonest of architectural devices and 
is found in all civilizations. With respect to the Imperial 
Fora the real achievement lies in the intelligent, original, 
and simple combination of two quite diverse forerunners, 
the Hellenistic sanctuary and the Italic forum. It also lies 
in the consequent development of the possibilities inherent 
in this combination. One would be the inclusion of apses, 
which as such were not unknown before but were never 
employed as elements of grand architecture. In what way 
are these apses really used? In describing the Forum of 
Augustus we showed that the regularity of the ground plan 
could not be immediately appreciated because the apses 
were cut off by the colonnades. The identical form of the 
apses was likewise not apparent at first glance. Wherever 
one stood in the Forum there was no way of experiencing 
their exact correspondence. This is all the more strange 
since the ground plan of the Augustan Forum is very simple 





and clear and does not consist of many parts. The apses 
which seem to embrace the temple do so only in the ground 
plan; no such effect was achieved in the actual archi- 
tecture. 

If we examine the apses of the Forum of Trajan, the two 
apses of the court and those of the basilica, we see that 
what we said about the apses of the Forum of Augustus is 
equally true for those of the court of Trajan’s Forum. The 
apses of the basilica could be appreciated more easily when 
standing in the basilica. But the fact that all four apses are 
identical in shape could never be recognized in any way 
save by actual measurement. And yet it is impossible to 
think that such an identity of shape and size was not 
planned and planned as an important feature to the entire 
concept. Even in walking around the Forum of Trajan one 
could not at once comprehend the regularity of the apses 
because of the buildings of the Mercati Traiani (apart from 
the fact that the outside did not matter anyway ). What then 
is the meaning of this form of symmetry and axiality? I 
think we must conclude that it is merely the pattern of the 
blueprint, a love of regularity for its own sake, a dealing 
with architecture in an almost abstract way.’° There is 
still the possibility that the architect who drew such a 


' ground plan almost as an ornamental creation hoped that 


the intelligent visitor, in becoming acquainted with his 
finished work, would finally grasp the symmetries of his 
design. There might be the intent to surprise, a device so 
common in the intricate systems of Roman interior decora- 
tions. The wall decorations of the Second Style, for exam- 
ple in the Villa dei Misteri, are ever-new variations of such 
illusionistic surprise effects. The palace of Domitian on the 
Palatine with its curved niches and small openings into im- 
penetrably narrow niche-like rooms, and the indirect light- 
ing through concealed corridors in Nero’s Golden House— 
these point to the Roman fondness for effects of surprise. 
But in architecture with such grand pretensions as the 
Imperial Fora these illusionistic games would have no 
place. Therefore the surprise here is of a different char- 
acter and is to my mind the really original and interesting 
feature of that striking axiality and symmetry which forms 
the basic pattern of the Imperial Fora (Fig. 2).™ 

We can go even farther. We have already seen that the 
colonnades of the Fora of Caesar and of Trajan have the 
same width, but the correspondence of the porticoes is not 
the only tie that binds the two fora together. The front row 
of the columns of the Temple of Venus is in line with the 
SE ends of the porticoes of the Forum of Trajan. Nothing 
made this necessary; it would have been possible to extend 
the porticoes to the SE, which would have enlarged the 
entire area of the court. Clearly the front columns of the 
temple (placed probably on the exact spot where those of 
the Caesarian temple had been) determined the SE boun- 
daries of the Forum of Trajan. Here we have again the 
same “blueprint regularity” as was the case in the apses; 
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it could never be appreciated immediately by the visitor in 
the fora. 

We observe here an attempt to integrate two fora and we 
must raise the question whether such an integration is only 
due to Trajan’s extension of the Forum of Caesar to tie in 
with his own, or whether we can find more indications of 
similar adjustments. Unfortunately no map of the Im- 
perial Fora is exact enough for a close and definitive exam- 
ination of details. All maps are based on Gismondi’s but 
they differ in many details. Also the Forum of Vespasian 
is known only in a very general way. Nevertheless and with 
all caution I want to suggest that there seem to be some 
striking regularities among the fora which hardly can be 
explained by accident. One straight line can be drawn 
through the NE wall of the court of Trajan’s Forum and 


Fic; 2. Restored plan of the Imperial Fora. (Author) 


the NE wall of Vespasian’s Forum. On this line lie also 
the NE corners of both apses of the Augustan Forum. An- 
other straight line runs through the back of the rectangular 
niches of the two NE apses of the Forum of Trajan (that 
of the court and that of the basilica) and also through the 
straight rear wall of the Forum of Augustus behind the 
temple. Since these two lines constitute, respectively, the 
enclosure of two fora and the extreme limits of another 
pair of fora, I cannot believe that the regularity was not 
planned. This means that the architect of the Forum of 
Trajan designed the ground plan in accordance with the 
already existing complex; that is to say, the correspond- 
ences between his forum and Caesar’s are to be under- 
stood as part of a very well-thought-out plan. It seems to 


me, though, that the architect of the Forum of Vespasian 
had already followed similar notions; the back of the SE 
colonnade of the Forum of Augustus, and the back of the 
NE niches of the Forum of Vespasian lie on a line which 
if extended to the NW runs through the front of the two 
small apses behind the NE wall of the Forum of Trajan. I 
am in no way certain that these lines are absolutely exact 
but even if we allow for small deviations the degree of 
agreement is remarkable. It is all the more necessary to 
examine closely the ground plan of the Forum of Ves- 
pasian. The existing reconstructions now show the axis of 
the Forum of Trajan almost coinciding with the axis of 
the Forum of Vespasian. I believe that they did coincide. 
Either the Forum of Vespasian was slightly narrower than 
the reconstruction shows, so that the axis would be slightly 





more toward the NE, or the Forum of Trajan extended a 
bit farther to the SW, so that its SW colonnade was the 
actual continuation of the NE colonnade of the Forum of 
Caesar. But the latter would mean all maps are incorrect 
even in respect to the exact location of the fully excavated 
Column of Trajan and the libraries, since the axis of the 
forum would be slightly more to the SW than the maps 
indicate. This seems unlikely. Therefore I have suggested 
in Fig. 2 a narrower form of the Forum of Vespasian. But 
even if the present maps are absolutely correct the very 
small deviation of the axis of the Forum of Vespasian from 
that of the Forum of Trajan can only be a topographical 
necessity or a mechanical error. For me there can be no 
doubt that Apollodorus, the architect of the Forum of Tra- 
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jan, conceived of his Forum as the final unifying element 
of the entire complex. At the ends of this axis were the 
Temple of Peace and the temple of the deified Trajan who 
had established peace for almost a full century. Museums 
and libraries were close to these two temples, establishing 
the symbols of the Roman Empire as that force which had 
pacified the world and spread civilization. The hills which 
surrounded the Forum of Trajan provided a monumental 
backdrop of lofty civic buildings. Every Roman walking 


1. There is as yet no final publication of any of the Imperial Fora. 
But each modern book on Roman architecture and ancient Rome 
contains descriptions and maps. The latest in English appears to be 
D. Robathan, The Monuments of Ancient Rome, Rome, 1950. The 
best photographs and an excellent summary are to be found in 
L. Curtius, Das Antike Rom, second edition, Vienna, 1944. Both these 
books are written for a wider public. The scholar will find the most 
reliable account of all facts, together with a bibliography and the 
most complete map (reproduced here), in G. Lugli, Roma Antica, 
Il Centro Monumentale, Rome, 1946, pp. 245-309. 

2. R. Thomsen, Opuscula Archaeologica Inst. Sueciae, 2 (1941), 
195 ff. For the reconstruction of the original forum compare the 
critical remarks of E. Welin, Studien zur Topographie des Forum 
Romanum, Lund, 1953, p. 192, n. 54. 

3. A. v. Gerkan, Rémische Mitteilungen, 1940, pp. 13 ff.; Thom- 
sen, loc. cit., 216. ; 

4. A. M. Colini, Bulletino Communale, 65 (1937), 1-40; cf. H. 
Riemann, “Pacis Forum,” in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enzyklopaedie. 

5. P. H. v. Blanckenhagen, Flavische Architektur und ihre Deko- 
ration, untersucht am Nervaforum, Berlin, 1940. 

6. H. Bloch, Bull. Com., 64 (1936), 189-207. 

7. G. Lugli, loc. cit., p. 53. 

8. R. Thomsen, loc. cit., p. 213; Gerkan, loc. cit., p. 6. See also 
F. Squarciapino, Accad. Lincei Memorie, Ser. 8, 2 (1950) , 61-118. 

9. This problem has been discussed very widely and extensively. 
A. v. Gerkan’s book Griechische Stadteanlagen was the first, and is 
still the classic, contribution to this problem of ancient architecture. 
A. Boethius has published a series of articles on Roman civic archi- 
tecture, the most recent of which are to be found in The Annual of 
the British School at Athens, 46 (1951), 25-31 and in Opuscula 





through the five fora could enjoy each of them separately, 
could be reminded of his great past and great present in 
all aspects, and upon reflection could finally recognize a 
regularity which gave the old elements of axiality and 
symmetry a new significance and a deeper meaning. That 
constitutes the real and original grandeur of the setting of 
the Imperial Fora. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Atheniensia, 1 (1953), 172-186. His previous articles are mentioned 
here and in most of those publications I am referring to in these 
notes. Equally significant and the most important essay in respect 
to the Imperial Fora is E. Gjerstad’s article on the origins of the 
Imperial Fora in Opuscula Archaeologica Inst. Sueciae, 3 (1944), 
40-72. Of great value and interest is G. Lugli, Architettura Italica, 
Accad. Lincei Memorie, Ser. 8, 2, 189-218. Cf. also G. Rodenwaldt, 
Rémische Staatsarchitektur in Das Neue Bild der Antike, Leipzig, 
1942, II, 357-373 and my own remarks in Flavische Architektur, 
pp. 148 ff. G. v. Kaschnitz has taught us to understand the peculiar 
character of all significant features of Roman architecture through 
his “structural analysis,” especially in his essay in Rém. Mitt., 59 
(1944 [1946]), 89-128. 

10. The very same abstract symmetry for its own sake charac- 
terise other types of Roman architecture, for instance the Roman 


_ house and the thermae. In neither case could the regularity be ap- 


preciated by just walking through the buildings; it was revealed 
only in the plan. 

1l. The lay-out of the sanctuary of Fortuna in Palestrina repre- 
sents still another way of combining symmetrical axiality with the 
effects of surprise. Again and again the visitor was forced to leave 
the axis and to walk toward the sides in order to climb up to the 
next terrace by way of ramps some of which actually blocked the 
view completely; they were closed, covered corridors or built behind 
solid walls. On almost each new level he rediscovered, as it were, 
the axis again and never knew in advance how exactly he was to 
proceed farther until he finally found himself at the foot of the 
large central stairs leading to the top level. See the maps and re- 
constructions in G. Gullini e F. Fasolo, Jl Santuari« della Fortuna 
Primigenia a Palestrina, Roma, 1953. 
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FORT RALEIGH, 1585 
BY J. C. HARRINGTON 


Probably the first structures built by Englishmen on the 
Atlantic Coast of North America were the fort and cot- 
tages at “the Cittie of Ralegh in Virginia,” erected in the 
summer of 1585.’ When the colonists sent out by Sir Walter 
Raleigh came to the “outer banks” of what is now North 
Carolina, their main concern was establishing a temporary 
base where they would be out of sight of Spanish ships. 
The site they selected was a large island in Roanoke Sound 
about 50 miles north of Cape Hatteras. Although the rec- 
ords are not explicit, we can reasonably assume that the 
first thing these colonists did was to build a fort in which 
small cannon could be mounted, just in case the Spanish 
should happen that way. We do know that the fort was com- 
pleted and in use within a month. 

No maps or records have ever been found which shed 
any light on the exact location or the appearance of the 
structures erected at the “Cittie of Ralegh.” To carry out 
a program of interpretive development it was necessary, 
therefore, to fall back on archeological exploration. Exca- 
vations were carried on by the National Park Service under 





the writer’s supervision in 1947 and 1948. Digging first at 
the traditional fort site, where slight surface indications 
suggested a possible early structure, remains of an earth- 
work were found. Sufficient digging was done to establish 
the shape and method of construction.” Most interestingly, 
it resembled in many particulars the fort built by the first 
colonists when they stopped briefly at Puerto Rico on their 
way. Charles W. Porter had previously pointed out the 
similarity of the surface traces to the Puerto Rican fort, a 
sketch of which has miraculously been preserved through 
the years and is among the John White drawings in the 
British Museum.* 

It was determined that sufficient information was by then 
available to permit a reasonably authentic reconstruction 
of the fort and in 1950 the entire area was excavated. First 
the interior, roughly 50 feet square, was thoroughly ex- 
plored. No structural remains were found, although there 
was evidence from soil disturbance that there had possibly 
been a single rectangular building in the center. No well 
was found. The excavating did reveal, however, the exact 
level of the ground when the earthwork was in use and 
showed the interior limit of the parapet. The ditch or dry 
moat around the parapet was then completely excavated 
following the exact lines of the original ditch and the earth 
was thrown up to form the restored parapet. The ditch, 
therefore, is a correct restoration of the original ditch 
while the parapet is conjectural. Its shape is probably fairly 
authentic since its width was known; its height was deter- 





Comparisons of the fort on Roanoke Island with other fort 
plans of the period. (a) The fort on Roanoke Island; 

(b) the fort built in Puerto Rico by Ralph Lane; (c) a 
conventional fort with corner bastions. (Author) 





Section through the original fort ditch and 
reconstructed parapet. (Author) 
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mined by military practice of that day; and the amount of 
earth that went into it was the same as that in the original 
since it came out of the same ditch.* 

Archeological evidence showed that some earth had 
washed into the ditch soon after the fort was built. A few 
objects, in fact, were found lying on the very bottom of the 
ditch. Then the ditch filled up quite gradually forming 
curved lenses of humus material mixed with layers of 
wind-blown and water-deposited sand. Indians had come 
back to the site many times after the “Lost Colony” had 
departed, for their campfires were found at various levels 
in the fort ditch. It would obviously have made a good 
shelter for a hunter’s campfire on a cold winter’s day. 
Several whole or nearly whole Indian pots, as well as other 
Indian relics, were found in these campfire remains. 

After the fort was restored and the parapet shaped up— 
with gun platforms in the bastions and a firing step around 
the inside—the slopes were planted with grass to prevent 
erosion. The objects found in the excavations are displayed 
in the temporary museum along with other exhibits telling 
about the early colonization ventures. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


1. For a good account of the history of Fort Raleigh, see Charles 


W. Porter, III, Fort Raleigh National Historic Site—North Carolina, 
National Park Service Historical Handbook, Series No. 16, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1952. 

2. See J. C. Harrington, “Archeological Explorations at Fort 
Raleigh National Historic Site,’ The North Carolina Historical Re- 
view, April 1949, for account of first two seasons’ explorations. 

3. Porter, op. cit., pp. 8 and 35. 

4. One of the earliest manuals I have come across is Paul Ive, The 
Practice of Fortification, London, 1589, which gives detailed instruc- 
tion for constructing earthworks, but does not give a specific height 
for the parapet. Fort construction was becoming fairly well stand- 
ardized by this time, however, and the seventeenth-century manuals 
are quite similar to Ive. Colpeper, for example, published toward 
the end of the century, is quite detailed and gives the total height of 
the parapet as 6 feet, with a firing step about 1.5 feet high (British 
Museum, Mss. Div., Harleian 954). Other sources of this period give 
parapets from 4.5 to 7.0 feet, depending upon height of firing step. 
There is a very good discussion in the New Werner Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1903) under “Fortification.” 


SANTA BARBARA WORK LOAD, 1793-95 


A year ago in San Francisco National Park Service His- 
torian John Hussey suggested that we walk down Market 
Street to the old Ferry Building to see some unusual books 
regarding early California buildings recently published by 
the State Division of Mines. We bought for a dollar one 
called Fabricas, A Collection of Pictures and Statements 
on the Mineral Materials Used in Building in California 
Prior to 1850, edited by Elisabeth L. Egenhoff. Illustrated 
with 268 views, plans, etc., the text is composed of descrip- 
tions by early travellers, both in the original and translated. 
It is the most impressive thing of its kind we have seen. 

We quote here an item about working conditions during 
the construction of the buildings at Santa Barbara Mission. 





It seems that the military and the religious had fallen out 
over the treatment of conscript Indian labor. The following 
statement, written in the year 1800, is an episode in the 
speed-up and slow-up controversies which have not yet 
died down: 


The men are given the task of making adobes: 360 
adobes two-thirds (of a vara [33 inches]) long and 1 
(vara) wide; nine Indians work together, making 40 
adobes each. The earth is soft, and the water nearby. Those 
who work at this task never work after eleven, never work 
on Saturday, and oftentimes do not work on Friday, be- 
cause they complete their assigned task during the early 
part of the week. Those who make tiles also have their 
duties assigned. Sixteen young men are selected, and some- 
times as many more middle-aged men, or recruits from the 
rancheria; all these people, with two women who carry 
them sand and cow dung, make 500 tiles a day. They have 
the troughs of clay nearby, and these are always full. These 
Indians finish working before eleven; nevertheless, they 


THe 





Mission Santa Barbara in 1875; Mayordomo’s house in the 
central foreground. (Watkins photo, Pierce Coll. 3492-7722, 
The Huntington Library. Reproduced by permission) 


always speed up their work, so that they have Saturday 
free to walk about or rest. . . . Now we will compare the 
tasks of these workers in adobe and tile with those of the 
Presidio. In 1795 the Commandante of the Presidio, Don 
Felipe Goycoechea, asked for ten Indians to make tile. We 
selected ten of the most skillful and diligent for the work, 
most of whom are still living. After laboring four days at 
the Presidio, on Thursday they complained that they could 
not endure the work, and that their hands and arms were 
very sore. They were asked how much work they did per 
day. They replied, 500 tiles, which meant that they had to 
dig the clay and throw it in the troughs; that they had to 
add cow dung, and water from a well 15 varas deep, or 
from a lake some distance away; that they had to carry the 
lake water from the beach, an eighth of a league from where 
they made the tile; that they had to mold the clay; and 
finally, that they alone, between morning and night, had 
to produce 500 well-made tiles, for the soldier Olivas stood 
over them to see that the work was done. Such arduous 
work seemed incredible, and it was feared that this was 
some falsehood concocted by the Indians. Nevertheless, 
they were urged to continue, and on Friday they repeated 
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their compiaint with more insistence, adding that on this 
day they had to make 525 tiles. At that time they were told 
to have patience the following day, and that we would see 
about relieving them of such hard work. That same Satur- 
day the Commandante came to the mission, and was in- 
formed of the Indians’ complaints; he replied that this 
was the amount of work formerly done by the soldiers. We 
then proposed that ten chosen soldiers be placed with the 
same ten Indians from morning to night, to see who made 
the most tiles; he would not agree to this, but said that the 
Indians need not come any more, for there was now suf- 
ficient tile. As for the daily task of the Indian who makes 
adobes: Senor Arrillaga, then provisional governor of this 
peninsula, declared in 1795 that the number should be set 
at 50 per day. Last year Don Jose Maria Ortega, then a 
Sargeant, asked for peons from the mission to make adobes 
and to build a house outside the presidio. These were 
granted, with the stipulation that the daily task should be 
50 adobes per individual and no more, in accordance with 
the declaration of the aforementioned Senor Arrillaga. He 
agreed to the condition, but contrived to have made a 
mould three-quarters of a vara long and half a vara wide, 
and also higher in proportion than the normal ones, which 
have been two-thirds long and one wide. Water had to be 
drawn from a well more than 12 varas deep. From the two 
tasks that we have just described, any impartial person 
may judge which labor deserves the most compassion—that 
borne by the Indians at the mission, or that borne by the 
Indians at the presidio. . . . All of the women who are con- 
sidered useful help carry adobes, when the cart assigned 
for the purpose at the start of the construction work is not 
sufficient; however, the cart is often all that is needed, for 
the adobes are always made near the buildings. These same 
women help carry the brick and tile, and very infrequently 
stones—but only small ones—for leveling the foundations. 
Carrying the rest of the building materials is the work of 
the drovers with their oxen and the muleteers with their 
mules. Of the little children over nine years of age, some 
comb the wool in the looms and hand the shuttle and quill 
to the weavers; others look after the tile and brick during 
the day, so the animals do not step on it; still others 
frighten away the birds; and the rest amuse themselves 
with their childish games. 


THOMAS U. WALTER’S CROWN STREET 
SYNAGOGUE, 1843-49 


BY RACHEL WISCHNITZER 


Joseph Jackson tentatively ascribed the “old Crown 
Street Jewish Synagogue” (Fig. 1) in Philadelphia to 
Thomas U. Walter (1804-1887), basing his attribution on 
the Egyptian style of the building Walter had employed in 
the Debtors’ Apartment in Moyamensing, South Philadel- 
phia. As an alternative he proposed Button, the architect 
of the entrance block of the Odd Fellows’ Cemetery on 
Islington Lane in Philadelphia, likewise an Egyptian adap- 
tation.! 

The evidence in favor of the Walter attribution, which 
I came across after my study on Egyptian Revival syna- 
gogues had already appeared,” is a contemporary literary 
source. The Reverend Isaac Leeser, minister of Mikve 


Israel (Hope of Israel) on Cherry Street since 1829, at- 
tended the dedication of the Crown Street Synagogue on 
March 29, 1849. He published an account of the event in 
The Occident, of which he was the editor. We quote the 
article in part: * 

Agreeably to announcement, the Synagogue Beth Israel 
of the Beth Israel congregation of our city was consecrated 


with the usual forms, on the afternoon of Thursday the 
29th of March. ... 


The building itself, of which we then saw the interior for 
the first time, struck us as really beautiful, and we cannot 
deny to the designers and promoters thereof the most un- 
qualified praise for their zeal and perseverance in thus 
erecting a worthy house of prayer. The breadth is some- 
what too contracted for its length, but therein they had to 
accommodate themselves to the size of the lot, which is, 
we think, about thirty-five feet. The ornaments for the 
capitals of the columns supporting the gallery, and those 
of the hekhal [ark], are of white and gold, and are in good 
taste. The centre dome, through which the light is admitted 
to the body of the Synagogue, and the windows back and 
above the ark, are of coloured glass of various hues, which 
give quite a pleasant effect. The gallery, as usual, is on 
three sides, terminating opposite the ark on the north and 
south. ... 


The music too might have been better, had there been 
more time for preparation; but the whole period consumed 
from laying the foundation to the opening of the house for 
public worship cannot have exceeded six months, where- 
fore all was done which could be expected. . . . 


We would with pleasure give a description of the building, 
which is situated on the east side of Crown Street between 
Race and Vine; but we have not been furnished with the 
particulars, and we are not architect enough to do so from 
our own resources. Should the opportunity however offer, 
we may give the particulars hereafter; but we will men- 
tion here that the chandelier and gas fixtures in general are 
beautiful and highly appropriate, and in excellent harmony 
with the whole house.—The architect is the well-known 
designer of Girard College, Thomas U. Walter, Esq., and 
in saying this we give an assurance that the work deserves 
all praise. We heard something said about the style being 
Hebrew; but unfortunately for our reputation, there are 
no accessible remains of our ancient buildings, wherefore 
our style must be more in imagination than reality. . . 


Leeser was well acquainted with problems of synagogue 
building, having reported in his magazine on a number 
of dedications of congregational buildings. His own syna- 
gogue (Fig. 2) was built in the Egyptian style by William 
Strickland (1824).4 Walter had been-trained in Strick- 
land’s office. Leeser notes that Beth Israel (House of Israel) 
was located on the east side of Crown Street which im- 
plied a facade looking west and the ark for the Scriptures 
at the east and facing toward Jerusalem. Strickland had 
had a problem with his Cherry Street Synagogue. The plot 
there was on the north side of the street. To obtain eastern 
orientation for the ark he had to adopt a broad house plan 
and set up the ark against a long wall at right angles to 
the entrance. Leeser found the Crown Street building rather 
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narrow, perhaps because he was used to the broad propor- 
tions of his own synagogue. The gallery for women on 
three sides was of the usual type. Strickland had departed 
from common usage in laying out his gallery in two semi- 
circles.5 The interior of the Crown Street building with 
the capitals of the columns supporting the gallery and 
enframing the ark in white and gold was evidently of a 
lighter, more cheerful effect than the brown stone exterior 
which The Stranger’s Guide in Philadelphia of 1852 men- 
tions in its brief description.* The wood engraving shows 
a two-storied, three-bay structure with tall straight-headed 
windows set in shallow rectangular recesses. The facade, 
a simulated pylon, was topped by a cavetto and a low 
parapet. The porch on two heavy columns, treated as 
bundles of papyrus stalks, was set on sturdy check blocks. 
It carried an architrave and a modified coved cornice 
which rose gable-like on the front side and continued across 
the facade. ; 

The exterior of the building was meant to convey 
strength and solidity, qualities admired in Egyptian archi- 
tecture. Strickland with his preference for slender forms 
had blended the Egyptian motives in his synagogue design 
with graceful Grecian elements. The Egyptian revival did 
not aspire to a faithful reproduction of ancient monuments, 


Fic. 1. The Crown Street Synagogue, Philadelphia, 1849, by 
Thomas U. Walter. (The Stranger’s Guide in Philadelphia, 1854) 











Fic. 2. The Cherry Street Synagogue, Philadelphia, 1824, 
by William Strickland. (Dedication of the Synagogue of the 
Congregation Mikve Israel, Philadelphia, 1909) 


as did the Greek revival. Walter’s synagogue was a free 
interpretation as was Strickland’s. The dome of colored 
glass in the interior of the Crown Street Synagogue and 
the many-hued window panes were outright Victorian. We 
would have liked to know how the dome was framed and 
whether a sky-light or a lantern was used. The fore- 
shortened view of the wood engraving does not give any 
indication. Strickland’s Cherry Street Synagogue had a 
lantern over the concealed dome. 

In paying tribute to the architect, Leeser was not over- 
enthusiastic about the style of the synagogue, however. He 
rejected the suggestion that ancient Jewish architecture 
may have been conceived in Egyptian forms. He was no 
less sceptical with regard to the Romanesque revival as 
a style for a synagogue since he was unaware of the Ro- 
manesque style of the twelfth-century synagogue at Worms 
in Germany.” In 1847 Leeser had attended the consecra- 
tion of the Wooster Street Synagogue in New York, a 
remarkable work by Otto Blesch and Leopold Eidlitz 
which escaped the eye of Eidlitz’ biographer Montgomery 
Schuyler. It belongs in the group of buildings in the “Ro- 
manesque before Richardson” to which C. L. V. Meeks 
has recently drawn attention.® Isaac Leeser referred to the 
Wooster Street Synagogue in The Occident in his char- 
acteristic cautious manner, “The style of the building is so 
new to us . . . that we have not yet been able to make up 
our mind, whether to approve it for a synagogue or not.” ® 

As far as we know, Strickland’s and Walter’s synagogues 
were the only ones designed in the style of the Egyptian 
Revival in the United States.!° A belated example in Can- 
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ada is the Stanley Street Synagogue in Montreal of 1890 
(the building is still standing, but no longer used as a 
synagogue). As I hope to show elsewhere, the Montreal 
synagogue building was influenced by the Egyptian trend 
in Philadelphia. Strickland’s Cherry Street Synagogue was 
taken down in 1860.1! Walter’s Crown Street Synagogue 
remained in use until 1894,!? It was the last of Walter’s 
Egyptian-inspired designs,’* and along with Strickland’s 
First Presbyterian Church in Nashville, Tennessee, of 
1849-50, was apparently the last Egyptian adaptation for 
religious worship in the United States.'* 


For their helpfulness in furnishing information and materials the 
writer wishes to thenk Edwin Wolf, 2nd, of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia and R. N. Williams, 2nd, Director of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 

1. Joseph Jackson, Early Philadelphia Architects and Engineers 
(Philadelphia, 1923), Ch. IX, “Thomas U. Walter,” p. 205. Jackson 
did not usually document his attributions. The Debtors’ Jail was a 
wing added to the already existing prison building erected in 1832- 
35. See Philadelphia Architecture in the Nineteenth Century, Theo B. 
White, ed., (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953), 
p. 26. This would agree with W. S. Rusk’s dating of 1836. See his 
“Thomas U. Walter and his work,” Americana, April 1939, p. 164. 
Stephen Decatur Button (1813-1892) opened his office in Phila- 
delphia with J, C. Hoxie in 1848. (“Biographical Sketch of Mr. S. D. 
Button, Architect, Philadelphia,” The American Architect and Build- 
ing News, July 16, 1892, p. 37). The Entrance Pavilion of the Odd 
Fellows’ Cemetery opened in 1849 was illustrated in The Stranger’s 
Guide in Philadelphia (Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1854) , 
p. 228. 

2. Rachel Wischnitzer, “The Egyptian Revival in Synagogue Ar- 
chitecture,” Publication of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
September 1951, pp. 61-75. 

3. “The Consecration of the Synagogue Beth Israel of Philadel- 
phia,” The Occident and American Jewish Advocate, May 1849, 
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John Summerson, Architecture in Britain 1530-1830 (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1954), xviii+373 pp., illus. $8.50. 


A usual way of complimenting the author of a new book is to say 
that it will replace earlier books on the subject. To say this of John 
Summerson’s Architecture in Britain 1530-1830, however, would 
be to accord it faint praise: of the three existing books at all com- 
parable in scope, two—Blomfield’s History of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture in England and the relevant volume of Jackson’s Renais- 
sance of Roman Architecture—have long ceased to be of much value 
to the serious student, while Sacheverell Sitwell’s British Architects 
and Craftsmen, though informed by a noble enthusiasm and often 
lighting up individual works with flashes of intuitive criticism, 
scarcely pretends to historical exactitude. There was thus an ob- 
vious need for a new history; what is so fortunate is that some- 
one with Mr. Summerson’s special qualities as an architectural 
historian should have been at hand to contribute it to the Pelican 
History of Art. 

Readers of Mr. Summerson’s other writings—as all students of 
British architecture must be—will know what those qualities are. 
Perhaps they can best be summed up by saying that he is equally at 
home in the realms of historical research and of critical evaluation: 
the antiquary and the critic meet in him to collaborate in a way not 
too common just now. The present volume is the fine fruit of that 
collaboration; it is not only Mr. Summerson’s best book but also one 
with which the study of the history of British architecture since the 
sixteenth century enters upon a new phase. 

Probably Mr. Summerson’s greatest tour de force as an antiquary, 
to date, was the article (“John Thorpe and the Thorpes of Kings- 
cliffe,” Architectural Review, Vol. 106 [November 1949]) in which 
he delicately dismantled (rather than exploded) the myth of John. 
Thorpe as “the great Elizabethan architect.” Remembering this, 
the prospective reader of his new book will start in on the earlier 
chapters with some eagerness. He will not be disappointed. Mr. 
Summerson’s exposition of the set-up and duties of the Office of 
Works contains matter for the lack of which all previous writing 
about sixteenth-century English architecture has suffered. When it 
comes to the stylistic analysis of Elizabethan and Jacobean build- 
ings he is commendably cautious, and even conservative in that 
(unlike the learned but somewhat dogmatic reviewer of Mr. Lees- 
Milne’s Tudor Renaissance in the Times Literary Supplement two 
years ago) he accepts the traditional view that Flemish influence 
was a considerable factor during all but the first few years of 
Elizabeth’s reign. It says much for his scholarly restraint that he is 
able to give so much positive information in these chapters and 
still leave the impression that a definitive treatment of their sub- 
ject is not yet possible. 

It would be pleasant, but extravagant of space, to follow Mr. 
Summerson up section by section. On the seventeenth century he 
is excellent, presenting us with the useful term “Artisan Man- 
nerism” to describe that non-court style of which Thorpe Hall (de- 
signed by Peter Mills) is the most frequentiy illustrated example, 
and among much else emphasizing—I think for the first time—the 
importance of Pratt’s short-lived Clarendon House in Piccadilly 
as one of the key buildings of the later seventeeth century. It is one 
of the virtues of Mr. Summerson’s historical approach that he pays 
due regard both to buildings that have been destroyed and to de- 
signs that never got beyond paper; thus, for instance, he throws new 
light on the inception of the English Baroque by adducing the ex- 
amples of Sir John Moore’s Writing School at Christ’s Hospital 
—an astonishingly early specimen of the Hawksmoor manner de- 
stroyed in 1902—Vanbrugh’s own Goose-pie House in Whitehall, 
which was destroyed in 1906, and projects from Wren’s office for 
Greenwich Hospital and Whitehall Palace which contain pretty 
well everything in Castle Howard that was not in Goose-pie House. 
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An extremely valuable chapter, and one which should be of spe- 
cial interest to American students of the eighteenth century in view 
of Gibbs’s immense influence on this side of the Atlantic, is that 
entitled “The Individual Contribution of James Gibbs.” Whereas 
in Georgian London Mr. Summerson was inclined to call St. Mary- 
le-Strand Baroque, he now points out that it is “conceived more 
in the spirit of the Mannerists of the sixteenth century,” and he 
also interprets as Mannerist those peculiarities of the Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford which so offended the Beaux Arts rationalist in 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel when he dealt with them in his Slade lec- 
tures. Yet if I had to chose one chapter as a sample of Mr. Sum- 
merson at his best, I think it would be 26, “William Chambers and 
Robert Adam.” The amount of writing on (and around) Adam 
has been considerable; nevertheless it has been left to Mr. Sum- 
merson to separate the constituents of ihe Adam style—in four 
incisive paragraphs—and to ask, in as many words, “What is the 
essence of this style?” He replies: 

The answer can best be given by considering Adam’s attitude to- 
wards a single unit of classical design—say, a Corinthian entabla- 
ture. To an architect of the Palladian school a Corinthian entabla- 
ture was a more or less inflexible thing—a grammatical construction 
in the Latin of architecture. To Adam, on the other hand, it was a 
thing whose qualities could be abstracted and then rendered back 
with an infinity of variation, the whole reduced or expanded to fit 
the occasion. “The proportions of columns depend on their situa- 
tion.” Even though not a single ratio or a single enrichment re- 

exactly as Vitruvius or the Renaissance theorists had de- 
fined it, the total effect in the new model was still of such an en- 
tablature, but in its new form it possessed an intensified character. 


Could this aspect of Neo-classicism be described better? 

Of course no one will agree with all Mr. Summerson’s judg- 
ments, or feel that he has always placed the emphasis where it 
should be placed. Is not Ashdown French in inspiration a some- 
what pedestrian rendering of the Mannerist poetry of Mansart’s 
Balleroy into English prose rather than Dutch? Should not Le 
Pautre find a mention among the sources of Wren and the Baroque? 
For myself, I still see the plan of Archer’s pavilion at Wrest as 
Michelangelo’s S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini project given a Baroque 
directional emphasis rather than as a misapplication of the plan of 
S. Ivo—though it is arguable that this is really saying the same 
thing in two different ways; the reference to Thomas Archer’s 
Hampshire house as “a quiet Palladian villa” perpetuates an error 
for which I must confess myself partly responsible, and which it 
might be as well io correct here and now by mentioning that it has 
recently been shown that Hale Park as it stands today is as much 
a work of Henry Holland as of Archer. In the chapter on English 
architecture in America, which is good as far as it goes and prob- 
ably goes far enough for the English reader, one could have wished 
for some comment on the use of the two-story portico—so rare in 
England; one could also wish that it was not stated that Monticello 
has “a great forecourt in the Palladian manner,” a phrase that 
misses the point about Jefferson’s adaptation of the Palladian plan 
to the site of his house. And even though Mr. Summerson is ob- 
viously right to concentrate on architecture as an art of design to 
the exclusion of building as a technique during the period under 
review, would a note on the growing use of cast iron from the late 
1770’s on have been altogether out of place? 

These are minor objections which do no more than rattle in the 
scales. More weighty criticisms might be levelled at the treatment 
of the eighteenth century between Vanbrugh and Adam aid of 
the urbanistic aspects of British architecture in the early nine- 
teenth century. Under the first head it can be held that Mr. Sum- 
merson does not bring out clearly enough the significance of Bur- 
lington’s Palladianism when seen against the European background 
of the time. Nor, I think, does he give the place its interest merits 
to what, on the analogy of the term “Artisan Mannerism,” might be 
called “Builders’ Baroque,” a style of which Prince’s Cound Hall 
near Shrewsbury (1704) is an early example and which was carried 
on by such men as the Smiths in the Midlands and the Bastards in 
the South-West at least into the 1730’s; indeed, the Borrominesque 
capital with in-turned volutes appears in a house in Dorset as late 
as 1754 and in saying that the fashion for such features “may be 


presumed dead” by 1730 Mr. Summerson evidently forgets that 
the fire of Blandford, of whose rebuilding the Bastards’ works there 
were a part, occurred in 1731. As for the urbanistic aspects of 
“Regency” architecture, there are two pages on Nash’s creation of 
Regent’s Park and Regent’s Street which are everything one would 
expect from Nash’s biographer, and scattered references to other 
developments. It is understandable that Mr. Summerson should be 
unwilling to involve himself in the vast subject of town-planning 
with so much already on his plate. Nevertheless, the union of town- 
planning and architecture in early nineteenth-century Britain was 
so close and so productive, and its products often so remarkable— 
and always so essentially British—that one could wish that he had 
seen fit to include a whole chapter on the terraces, squares and 
crescents of this period. The regret that he did not is increased by 
the certainty that like so much else in this splendid book it would 
have provided a new point of departure for future study and dis- 
cussion. 
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SAH NEWS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Society will be held on Janu- 
ary 27-30, 1955, at the Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York 
City. As is customary, the sessions will be held jointly with 
those of the College Art Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

The fall meeting of the board of directors took place in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, on October 23-24. Milton Grigg 
and Frederick D. Nichols showed their restoration work 
to the group. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTURAL BIBLIOGRAPHERS 

Native Italian Architecture and Contemporary Italian 
Architecture by G. E. Kidder Smith are the subjects cov- 
ered in Publication No. 1 of The American Association of 
Architectural Bibliographers, issued in October. The forth- 
coming second publication will be a Bibliography of the 
Theatre of 1716 at Williamsburg by Singleton P. Moore- 
head. Headquarters of the Association are in Fayerweather 
Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
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